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THE memorials of wise and good 
men, especially of those who have 
been ornaments of their country 
and distinguished benefactors to 
society, are interesting and profit- 
able. Since the publication of 
‘“‘ The Lives of the Puritans,” the 


‘author has obtained almost im- 


mense stores of new materials re- 
lating to the history of those 
worthies, partly from rare printed 
books, and partly from original 
MSS.; and he hopes the memoir 
of the venerable divine whose 
name stands at the head of this 
article, will not be unacceptable to 
the numerous readers of the Con. 
gregational Magazine. 

MILEs CoVERDALE was born 
in Yorkshire, and educated in the 
university of Cambridge, where 
he was trained in all the super- 
stitions of popery, being an Au- 
gustine monk, He took his doc- 
tor’s degree at Tubingen, in Ger- 
many, and was incorporated at 
Cambridge. Early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. he cast off the 
shackles of popery, and proved 
himself a zealous Protestant, being 
one of the first who faithfully 
preached the Gospel, and devoted 
himself wholly to promote the re- 
formed religion. fie was classed 
among the earliest professors of 
the Protestant doctrines, at the 
commencement of the Reforma- 
tion; and when sound learning and 
pure religion began to dawn on the 
university of Cambridge, he was 
uniformly zealous in the good 
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work, uniting with the pious re- 
formers in their useful associ- 
ations. 

In the year 1528, Coverdale 
preached at Bumstead, in Essex, 
where he declared openly against 
the mass, the worship of images, 
and auricular confession; main- 
tained that confession of sin before 
God, and conviction in a man’s 
own conscience, were sufficient 
without confession to a_ priest. 
His zealous and faithful labours 
at this place were not in vain; 
since he was the honoured instru- 
ment of turning Thomas Topley, 
afterwards a martyr, from the 
errors of popery to the true Pro- 
testant faith. Our divine having for 
some time espoused and promoted 
the reformed doctrines, and finding 
himself in danger of the fire, fled 
to Holland, where he assiduously 
employed himself, in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. In 1529, 
William Tindal, having finished 
his translation of the Pentateuch, 
wished to have it printed at Ham- 
burgh, but, in crossing the sea, 
the ship was wrecked, when he 
lost all his money and papers, 
and so had to begin the work 
afresh, On his arrival at Ham- 
burgh, his friend Coverdale, wait- 
ing for him, assisted him in writing 
a new translation; and, in the 
year 1535, Tindal and Coverdale 
published the whole Bible in folio, 
the first in the English language, 
when John Rogers, the proto- 
martyr, corrected the press, This 
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first English translation is entitled 
“ Biblia; The Bible—that is, the 
Holy Scripture of the Olde and 
New Testament, faithfully and 
truly translated out of the Douch 
and Latyn into English,” and is 
dedicated by Coverdale to king 
Henry. At the head of this dedi- 
cation, he thus addressed his ma- 
jesty :-— 

** Unto the most victorious 
prynce and oure most gracyous 
soveraygne lorde Kynge HENRY 


eyght, kynge of Englonde and of 


Fraunce, forde of Irlonde, &c. 
defendour of the fayth ; and under 
God the chefe and suppreme heade 
of the church of Battends. The 
ryght and just administracyon of 
the lawes that God gave unto 
Moses and Josua: the testimonye 
of faythfulnes that God gave of 
David: the plenteous abundance 
of wysdome that God gave unto 
Salomon: the lucky and pros- 
perous age with the multiplicacyon 
of sede whiche God gave unto 
Abraham and Sara his wife, be 
geven unto you, most gracyous 
prynce, with your dearest just 
wyfe and moost vertuous pryncesse 
Quene Jane. Amen.” 

To the dedication, Coverdale 
subjoined his ‘ prologue,” from 
which the following extract is in- 
serted in his own language :— 

“ To say the trueth before God, 
it was nether my laboure ner desyre 
to have this worke put in my hande; 
nevertheles it greved me that other 
nacyons shude be more plenteously 
provyded for with the Scripture in 
theyr mother tongue, then we; 
therefore, when I was instantly 
requyred, though I coulde not do 
so well as I wolde, I thought it 
yet my dewtye to do my best, and 
that with a good wyll.—Seynge 
then sw this ‘sae exercyse of 
translat oth so moch good 
and edifyeth in other languages, 
why shude it do, evell in oures? 
Doutles lyke all nacyons in the 
diversite of speeches maye knowe 
one God in the unyte of the faith, 


and be one in love : even so maye 
dyverse translacyons understonde 
one another, and that in the head 
articles and grounde of oure most 
blessed faith, though they use 
sondrye wordes. Wherefore me 
thynke we have greate occasyon 
to geve thankes unto God, that he 
hath opened unto his church the 
gyft of interpretacyon and of 
prynting, and that there are now 
at this tyme so many, which with 
soch diligence and faithfulnes in- 
terprete the scripture, to the ho- 
noure of God and edifyenge of 
his people. Yet thou hast know- 
ledge, therefore, to judge where 
any faute is made, I doute not but 
thou wilt helpe to amende it, yf 
love be joyned with thy know- 
lege. Howbeit wherin so ever I 
can perceaye by my self, or by the 
informacyon of other, that I have 
fayled (as it is no wouder), I shall 
now by the helpe of God over- 
loke it better and amende it.” 

This translation was divided into, 
six tomes or parts, and Coverdale 
prefixed to every book the con- 
tents of the several chapters, and 
not to the particular chapters, 
which was done afterwards. It 
is adorned throughout with wooden 
cuts, and in the margin are Scrip- 
ture references. kn the last page 
it is said, “‘ Prynted in the yeare 
of our Lorde MDX XXV., and 
finished the fourth daye of Oc- 
tober.” By this first translation 
of the Bible, it is said, Coverdale 
** rocked the cradle of the Refor- 
mation.” Lord Cromwell, by his 
injunctions in 1536, ordered this 
Bible to be set up in all the 
churches. 

The year following, two,editions 
of the Bible in quarto, ‘newly 
ovresene and correcte” by Coyvex- 
dale, were “sett forth with the 
kynges moost gracious. licence ;” 
the one, with, the other without, 
his dedication, One edition, printed, 
this year is entitled, «« The Bibla, 
which ig all the Holy. Scripture, 
in which are contayned the, Qlde 
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atid Newe Testament, truelye-and 
purelye translated into Ejiglish.” 

rom the énd of the Chronicles to 
the end of the Apocryplia was 
Coverdale’s, and the rest was 


Tindal’s; but this, which was 
called «The Great Bible,” was 
fiot published till after Tindal’s 
death. 

In the reign of Henry, the New 
Testament was published in Latin 
and English, with this title, «« The 
Newe Testanient both in Latine 
and Englishe eche correspondent 
to the other after the vulgare texte, 
communely called 8S. Jeroms. 
Faythfully translated by Myles 
Coverdale,” quar. 1538. In the 
dedication addressed to the king, 
Coverdale informed Henry, “ that 
oon of the chiefest causes why he 
did now with moost humble obe- 
dience dedicate and offre thys 
translation of the New Testament 
unto his moost royall majesty, was 
his highnésse’s so lovingly and 
favourably taking his infancy and 
rudeness in dedicating the whole 
Bible in Englysh to his most noble 
Grace.” 

At this early period, this New 
Testament was re-published in 
quatto, witli nearly the same title, 
and said to be “ Faythfully trans- 
latyd by Johan Hollybushe.” The 
whole of this impression is printed 
page for page, and with the same 
type, as the former. It has the 
appearance of being the same as 
the other, with only a new title- 
page; but, on examination, it will 
be found that every sheet was re- 
composed, and both Latin and 
English differ in some few places. 
Coverdale being abroad,committed 
the care of this edition to Holly- 
bush, with particular instructions 
to see it corrected ; but, on a pe- 
rusal, as Coverdale said, it was 
“¢ sinistrally printed and negligently 
corrected ;” therefore, in thé same 
yéar, he printed another edition in 
6ctavo at Paris, which he dedi- 
caitéd «To the ryght honorable 
Lordé Cromwell, lordé prevye 


a celebrated Reformer and Puritan. 


33¢ 
seale, vicegerent to the kynges 
highnesse concernyng all his juris- 
diccion ecclesiasticall within the 
realme of Englande.” In this de- 
dication, after stating the inac- 
curacy of the former edition, he 
says — “‘ My dewtye is to be 
faithfull, so have I (though my 
businesse be greate ynough besyde) 
endeavoured my selfe to wede out 
the fautes.” 

In the year last mentioned, 
Lord Cromwell procured _ letters 
ftom King Henry to the King of 
France, soliciting his license ang 
allowance for printing the Englis 
Bible in the university of Paris, 
since it could be executed there 
to much greater advantage than 
in England. On obfaining this 
grant, the work was immediately 
undertaken ; and Coverdale being 
so eminently qualified for the 
office, was appointed to superintend 
the press. He compared the for- 
mer translations, with the original 
Hebrew and Greek, making the 
requisite alterations and improve- 
ments; but when the work was 
nearly completed, the printer was 
convened before the tribunal. of 
the Inquisition, and accused of 
heresy ; and Coverdale and others 
were summoned; but, aware of 
their danger, they fled for their 
lives, and left their Bibles, to the 
number of two thousand five hun- 
dred, in the hands of their enemies, 
Coverdale, therefore, narrowly 
escaped the rack, the fire, or some 
other cruel torture, 

When the heretical translator 
could not be found, the Bibles 
were all committed to the care of 
an officer to be burnt ; but, instead 
of casting them into the flames, 
this officer, through covetousness, 
sold four great fats full to a 
haberdasher, as waste paper, of 
whom they were purchased and 
brought to England: all the rest 
wére publicly burnt at Paris. 
Lord Cromwell, afterwards going 
to Paris, procured the printing- 
préss, and brought the servauits of 
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the printer to London, where the 
remaining part of the Bible was 
printed, but not without much op- 
position from the bishops. 

The renowned Bonner, then 
ambassador at the French court, 
had assiduously encouraged the 
paves of the Bible; for which 

e was soon after nominated to the 
bishopric of Hereford, then ap- 
pointed to the See of London. 
This sumptuous and costly edition 
of the sacred volume was pub- 
lished in folio, in the year 1539; 
the Calendar, exhortation, and 
prologue of which were written by 
Archbishop Cranmer. On the in- 
terruption experienced at Paris, 
and the troubles which followed, 
Coverdale, in great perplexity, 
wrote a letter to Lord Cromwell, 
his generous patron, soliciting his 
good advice how to act at this 
painful juncture; which is here 
inserted from the original. 

‘To my most syngular good 
lorde and master, the lorde Crom- 
well, lorde prevye seale.—Right 
honorable and my syngular good 
lorde, after all dew salutacions, 
humbly beseche yure lordshippe, 
that by my lorde electe of Hereford 
maye knowe youre pleasure con- 
cernyng translacion of the Byble, 
whether I shall proceade therein 
orno. Pitie it were that the darck 
—_ of the text (upon the which 

have alwaye set a hande ¢>) 
shulde so passe undeclared. As 
for any pryvate opynion or con- 
tencious words, as I wyll utterly 
avoyde all suche, so wyll I offre 
the annotacions first to my sayde 
lorde of Herforde ; to the intent 
that he shall so examen the same 
afore they be put in prynte, yf it 
be your lordshippes good pleasure 
that I shall so do, 

** As concernynge the New 
Testament in Englysh and Latyn, 
whereof your good lordshippe re- 
ceaved lately a boke by your 
servant’ Sebastian the cooke, I 
besech your lordshippe to consydre 
the grenesse therof, which, for lack 





of tyme, can not as yet be so apte 
to be bounde as it shulde be. And 
wheras my sayde lord of Here- 
forde is so good unto us to convaye 
thus moch of the Byble to your 
good lordshippe, I humbly be- 
beseche the same to be the de- 
fender and keper therof. To the 
intent that yf these men proceade 
in their cruelnesse agaynst us and 
confiscate the rest, yet that the 
rest may be safe by the meanns of 
youre lordshippe, whom God the 
Almightie evermore preserve to 
his good pleasure. Written some- 
what hastely at Parys, the xiii 
daye of Decembre (1539). Your 
lordshippes humble and faithfull 
servitor, MyLEs COVERDALE.” 
The first publication of the Bible 
in English roused the uaworth 
passions of the prelates; pe | 
filled with jealousy and anger, 
they laid their complaints before 
the king; who, in compliance 
with their insinuations, ordered all 


the copies to be called in, and pro- 


mised a new translation. When 
Coverdale published his trans- 
lation, the bishops laid their accu- 
sation before Henry, that it con- 
tained many faults. His majesty, 
far more favourable to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures than these 
right-reverend fathers, asked them 
whether it contained any heresies ; 
and, on their lordships saying 
they had found none, the king 
replied, “‘ Then, in the name of 
God, let it go abroad among the 
people.” 

Coverdale’s immense labours in 
publishing translations of the 
sacred volume, exposed him to 
severe persecution from the angry 
prelates; who hunted him from 
place to place, which obliged him 
to flee for safety, and continue 
many years in a foreign land; 
where he printed the Bible, and 
sent it to be sold in England, by 
which he obtained a comfortable 
support. But this could not be 
long concealed from the jealous 
eye of the Bishop of London; 
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who presently inquired where the 
Bibles were sold, and bought them 
all, supposing he should be able 
to suppress their circulation. God 
so ordered these occurrences, con- 
trary to the prelate’s expectations, 
that the merchant of whom the 
Bibles were purchased, sent the 
money to Coverdale; by which he 
was enabled to print more, and 
send them to England. This so 
roused the fury of the prelates, 
that, by their outstretched arms, 
they reached him even in Holland; 
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and, to escape their ue malice, 
and find a place of rest, he was 
obliged to retire into Germany. 
He settled under the Palsgrave of 
the Rhine, where he found a 
secure asylum. In this situation 
he taught school for a subsistence; 
and, having learned the Dutch 
language, the Prince elector Pala- 
tine gave him the benefice of 
Burghsaber; where, by his faith- 
ful ministry and holy life, he was 
made a blessing to the people. 
(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


ate tt theta 


FREE THOUGHTS ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD, 


** Great things, and full of wonder in cur 
ears, 

Far differing from this world, thou hast 
revealed, 


Divine Interpreter !” MILTON. 


Love, in man the best or the worst 
of passions, the sources of his 
highest pleasures and of his bit- 
terest pains, is in the Scriptures 
ascribed to God in the most im- 
pressive and affecting terms. This 
sublime affection, which, even as 
it exists in a human heart, evinces 
something of a celestial nature, 
may with the strictest propriety 
be said to be the source whence 
flow to the human race all the 
best blessings of divine providence 
and grace, the fairest gifts of nature, 


and the imperishable benefits of 


redemption. The love of God to 
men is one of the greatest mys- 
teries of revelation, and the foun- 
tain and source whence all the 
other unspeakable mysteries of 
the Gospel take their rise. When 
we view it, not as a temporary or 
excited impulse, not as an aftec- 
tion created or called forth by any 
seen or foreseen goodness in the 
creature, but, as itself, the only 
source of all that goodness which 
could have been foreseen, and as 
existing coeval with the design of 


forming and blessing the creature; 
we are overwhelmed in astonish- 
ment, and find our subtlest pene- 
tration too obtuse, our most com- 
prehensive knowledge too short 
and feeble to reach its height or 
sound its depth. For as God can 
know nothing out of himself, as 
he can do nothing but for himself, 
so he can love nothing but in him- 
self. This love, in its principle, is 
like God, too wide for compre- 
hension, and too vast for utterance; 
but neither too distant nor too high 
for the perception of the feeblest 
believer. Sublime it may be in its 
heights, and fit to exercise the fa- 
culties of the noblest archangel for 
ever and ever; and we may well 
believe there will be scarce room 
enough in eternity to understand it 
thoroughly; yetitis broughtso near, 
it stoops so low, it is so endlessly 
ramified, and so exquisitely adapt- 
ed, like the light of the sun to the 
broad eye of the soaring eagle, or 
the tender and feeble vision of the 
smallest animal, that in its light all 
may live, by its rays all may be 
warmed, and in its glory all may 
exult. Even if the nature of 
God is only imperfectly appre- 
hended, yet the idea that he enter- 
tains any feeling towards tis ana- 
logous to love, must appear inef- 
fably astonishing. That he who 








reigns alone supreme, who can 
have tio personal reed of the ser- 
vice, the affections,or the obedierice 
of any creature, should declare in 
express terms, afd illastrate by 
repeated and wonderful  trans- 
actions, that he loves us, is almost 
as confounding to oar faith as it 
is to our facalties. Yet he loved 
his people from eternity, he has 
loved them at an immense expen- 
ditare of power, wisdom, and he- 
neficence; he so loved them, 
(comparison itself is hopeless,) 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 
his brightest glory, his image, for 
their redemption. His love dis- 
tills with the sweetness of a celes- 
tial manna around our tents; if 
liés thick upon all the ground, 
and it never forsakes the march 
of the Christian, however intricate, 
and however long. It is our best 
solace, our best support, our living 
fguntain of the purest waters. 
Where can the Christian go, and 
not be followed by the rills, or be 
refreshed by the dews of this love? 
ou what can he cast his eyes, and 
Hot see it reflected back upon him 
m ten thousand rays of beauty and 
blessedness? All things to him 
are full of the love of God, and 
lie who has not seen or felt it, 
surely has not looked upon the 
sun’s bright and cheerful face, 
smiling divine beneficence — has 
not breathed the reviving freshness 
of the morning, nor seen the joy- 
ous colours of the sun in his set- 
ting—nor tasted the cooling brook, 
rior marked the endless beauty of 
shape and tint with which the 
elothing of nature is every where 
distinguished. The Christian be- 
liever alone can enjoy the magni- 
ficent loveliness, the winning 
eharms;, the luxariant bounty and 
fragrance whiely yet linger in this 
wilderness of earth; for he alone 
can trace them to their principle, 
seethemin their moral signiticancy, 
hear théir divine voice, and follow 
them up'to'the celestial paradise, 
where more than the beauty and 
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the bounty of tlie first lost paradise 
shall be tegairied. 

Bat the léve of God is fot a 
subjeet of cold and subtle spect- 
lation. It is not desighed merely 
to feed the contemplative, but to 
stimulate the operative faculty. 
It gives new life to the soul; it 
raises the thought to high anti- 
cipations, but it urges the will and 
the affections to active duties; ad 
where this ethereal enetgy is most 
felt, there will spiriteal life and 
fruitfulness be most fully déve- 
loped. For the love of God in 
our nmatare is a generafive power ; 
it settles upon the heart with the 
force of a divine efficiency, and it 
acts through the whole system 
of oar hopes and feats, our joys 
and sorrows, and becomes at once 
light in the understanding, reso- 
lution in the will, ardour in the 
affections, and energy in the mem- 
bers. It reflects the rays of its 
own beauty and purity through 
the base medium and gross ma- 
terials of our human constitution ; 
it deposits and preserves within 
us scintillations of its own bright- 
ness, as it is said the sun’s rays pro- 
duce in the bottom of the ocean, 
or even in the heart of rocks, 
pearls, and gems of inestimable 
value, aml of matchtess beauty. 
The renovating and refining power 
of the love of God to man, is 
one of the most exalting and gra- 
tifying considerations that attach 
to it; for this power not merely 
evinces the virtue that is in it, but 
makes us participate in the benefit, 
and allies us in the exercises of 
our souls, and inthe features of our 
moral nature to that God who 
thus mysteriously draws into his 
own image the objects that feel 
and confess the power of his divine 
love. An ancient father has’ said, 
“* love is an influence of eternity” — 
we may rather say, it is an influ- 
ence as of the INFINITE ONE, 
so of all his’ infinite perfections, 
power, wisdom, purify, and good- 
ness, White it inipurts of nShighe, 
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of its fire, of its life, it qualities 
man for communion, and _ intro- 
duces him to commerce with God. 
It transfuses the great into the 
little, and shows how heaven is all 
for earth, and God all for man. 
So divine an influence may well 
be fruitful and felicitous in our 
hearts. It is the mightiest prin- 
ciple our nature knows; every 
power does it homage, every passion 
rendersitservice ; the heart becomes 
its seat, and the whole frame its 
altar, from which its incense con- 
tinually flames and ascends to- 
wards heaven ; it mounts within us 
into a chariot of glory, rejoicing 
over the sou] as the bridegroom 
rejoices oyer the bride. May it 
not he stated as one of the reasons 
which account for the unfruit- 
fulness of Christians, that they 
either qo not contemplate and 
feel this love of God towards them, 
or that they allow the ardour of 
their own nature to expend itself 
in idle generalities or airy specu- 
lations. ‘‘ The loye of God” says 
one, ‘‘is a science inspired, not 
studied, in which the infusion of the 
Holy Ghost is more eloquent than 
all tongues, and mere learned 
than all pens. Such as have it by 
grace are angels, who are raised 
inta the highest region, and poise 
themselves on their own wings.” 
Let him that has this love guard his 
heart. Divine love will live in 
no, impure association. Where it 
deigns to dwell, evil affections and 
alienen must alike be resisted 
and repressed. It isa plant of ce- 
lestial purity and tenderness, and 
cannot bear the continual drop- 
pings of our depraved affections, 
Every movement, every inspira- 
tion, every blessing of divine love 
says, ‘‘ be ye holy for I am holy.” 

Episcopus SUBURBANUS. 
REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN THE 

EVANGELICAL REGISTER. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN — Abundant proof 
has often been given in your Ma- 
gazine, that it is very possible to 
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combat the arguments of those 
whom we esteem, while the high- 
est respect is entertajned for their 
persons and character. It is my 
wish not to deviate from the spirit 
of your work in this particular, 
while L make a few remarks on an 
article, by a writer with the signa- 
ture of Charitas, contained in “ the 
Evangelical Register, or Magazine 
for the Connexion of the late Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon.” The paper in 
question is in the number of that 
work for April last, and is, as its 
title imports, “‘ On Objections to 
the Modes of Worship adopted in 
the Connexion.” It purports (net 
very consistently) to be written 
entirely in the defensive, and to 
vindicate ‘ the Connexion” from 
objections which the writer puts 
into the mouth uf an opponent, 
and expresses in the following 
terms :— 

“ The ministers in Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s Connexion are neither 
Churchmen nor Dissenters. I see 
them one day in a surplice and a 
reading-desk, using the Liturgy of 
the Established Church; the next 
presents them in the appearance 
of a Nonconformist. Their con- 
sciences must be made of very pli- 
able materials, so readily to as- 
sume the garb of the Churchman, 
or of the Dissenter. I hike to see 
men consistent—either one thing 
or another; and, especially, I like 
an appeal to the Bible ; for the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Protestants. And sure- 
ly the Bible gives no countenance 
to such changeling conduct. It 
would have men act with decision : 
it says, ‘ If the Lord be God, fol- 
low him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.’ ” 

Against the objections. thus 
stated, Charitas ‘ rests” the de- 
fence of himself and his Con- 
nexion “ on two positions.” 

“(1.) We lay it dowa,” he 
says, ‘‘ as a truth, which, it were 
easy to establish, that no , 
mode of worship, or of church-govern- 
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ment, is prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament. The Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, and the Indepen- 
dent, may each find some things 
there to countenance his respective 
system; but nothing exclusive is 
there stated.” In proof of this 
position, ‘‘so easy to establish,” 
Charitas gives us nothing but two 
quotations from the Commentary 
of the Rev. Thomas Scott. For 
Mr.8. [have a high and unfeigned 
regard, and his Commentary is in 
almost daily use with me; yet I 
should not choose to rest any po- 
sition entirely upon his ipse dixit, 
and much less one of such exten- 
sive and portentous import as that 
which Charitas has here advanced. 

It appears to me, however, that 
neither the passages from Mr. 
Scott’s work, nor the position of 
Charitas, which they are brought 
forward to support, will serve the 
turn of this writer. Broad as the 
ground is which he has taken, it is 
too narrow to admit the super- 
structure sought to be raised upon 
it. I submit it to Charitas, whe- 
ther any thing will serve his pur- 
pose short of the position, that the 
Scripture actually contains no- 
thing whatsoever on the subject of 
church-government. The practice 
of his connexion seems to me, and 
to many, intended to say to the 
public, that all forms of church- 
government are equally excellent, 
or, rather, equally indifferent. The 
minister of his denomination comes 
forward in the guise of an Episco- 
palian, a Presbyterian, an Inde- 
pendent, or, it should seem, even 
that of a Jew, as he finds most ex- 
pedient and palatable to those 
with whom he to do: and does 
he not thus say, in effect, and in 
the most solemn circumstances, 
either that the Scripture says no- 
thing at all on the subject of 
church-government, that what it 
says asks for no manner of regard, 
or that the systems of all denomina- 
tions of Christians are alike con- 


formable to it? Some one or other 
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of these three positions is, I con- 
ceive, expressed by these good men, 
when they appear in public in the 
manner which forms the distinguish- 
ing trait of their denominations. 
Now they will not, surely, tell 
us deliberately that tie Scriptures 
contain nothing on the subject of 
church-government; for it is ¢ger- 
tain, that, in various forms, there 
is much matter directly bear- 
ing on this subject, contained in 
them. Our Lord, in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, speaks of a 
church, and of the mode in which 
its discipline is to be conducted, 
in the case of offences among its 
members. Agreeably to this, the 
apostles describe the Christians, 
in the several places where they 
resided, as first given to the Lord, 
and then to each other. Very 
particular directions are given re- 
specting the choice and duties of 
bishops and deacons; respecting 
the orderly conducting of church- 
affairs; the treatment, and, if it 
should be necessary, the separa- 
tion from christian communion of 
heinous offenders; and various 
other things, which it is not now 
necessary to enumerate. These 
particulars are, indeed, not given 
to us in that systematic form into 
whieh theological writers have 
moulded them; but the same re- 
mark is equally applicable to the 
doctrines and morals of the Gospel, 
or to the phenomena of nature. 
Yet to systematize, in the later 
cases, is forbidden by no kind of 
persons of whom I have any know- 
ledge ; and I am aware of no rea- 
son which can prove it improper 
or useless to systematize in matters 
relating to church-government. 
Are these parts of the New 
Testament, then, to be regarded 
and treated as a mere nullity? 
Or is it impossible to understand 
them? Or can it be a matter of 
total indifference how they are un- 
derstood ? These are the questions, 
1 conceive, really applicable to 
the point in debate; for nothing 
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but the affirmative of one or all of 
them can justify the practice 
which Charitas would defend, and 
which, in its tendency, represents 
all church-government as a nul- 
lity, or as a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, as toits form. Yet I will 
not charge Charitas, or his breth- 
ren, with a wilful design to nullify 
the Scriptures, or to represent 
them as contradicting themselves ; 
though he really does something 
very like this, when he says, the 
opposite systems of Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Independen- 
cy, but, most of all, his own, may 
each find something in the New 
Testament to countenance them. 
With equal propricty the same 
might be affirmed of every error 
that divides or wastes the Christian 
Church. But the remark is pu- 
sillanimous, and derogatory to the 
distinctness of the Scriptures, Al- 
low his use of it, and all opinions 
would be thrown’ into the same 
jumble of indistinctness, as that 
into which he labours to throw the 

uestion of church government. 
? speak merely of the tendency of 
his practice, and of his mode of 
defending it. 

As I hinted before, it is not ne- 
cessary to my present purpose for 
me to defend either Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, or Independen- 
cy; yet these systems cannot be 
alike equally conformable to Scrip- 
ture; nor, in my view, can the 
practice which so represents them 
be defended. I have, indeed, an 
opinion on these subjects, in de- 
fence of which I conceive my- 
self able to adduce ample proof 
from Scripture, were it neces- 
sary. But my present argument 
extends no further than this—that 
the New Testament does actually 
speak on the subject of church- 
government; and that it is the 
duty of all Christians to reverence 
the divine record in this, as well as 
in all other things, and to evince this 
reverence in their general practice. 
If Charitas thinks neither Episco- 
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pacy, Presbyterianism, nor Inde- 
pendency to be ee let him 
adopt other methods of conform- 
ing himself to the word of God. 
But let him not say, that divine 
truth gives ‘‘ an uncertain sound ;” 
for, in that case, ‘‘who can pre- 
pare for the battle?” I wish to 
regard the differences of men on 
this point, as well as on doctrinal 
subjects, with all scriptural cha- 
rity ; but when the Spirit of God 
does speak on any subject, I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of every 
one to seek to understand and obey 
his dictate. And I really must ex- 
press my belief, that a practice 
which represents all modes of 
church-government as nugatory 
or indiflerent, would, if widely 
extended, be equally pernicious 
with the worst form of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity ever invented. 

In justice to Charitas, it is per- 
haps proper to give, in his own 
words, the second position on 
which he builds his defence, al- 
though I find that the remarks 
which I have already made are no 
less applicable to it than to the 
first. <‘‘ The other position,” he 
says, ‘by which our conduct is 
defended, is, that the apostles re- 
garded it as their duty to conform to 
existing circumstances, so far as they 
could with a safe conscience: to the 
Jews they became as Jews, that 
they might win the Jews; and to 
the Gentiles, who were without a 
written law, as without law, that 
they might gain them who were 
without law.”—‘‘ Some persons,” 


-it seems, have ‘‘ maintained, that 


this principle, once admitted, will 
open the door for all the follies of 
Popery ;” and ‘he “‘ grants that the 
rule is lax, is liable to be abused, 
and frequently is abused ; but this 
he cannot help.” Lax is the very 
term he uses; and, I confess, I 
never before knew it applied, in 
an innocent sense, to any part of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 
This rule is, indeed, sufficiently 
Jax in the letter of it; but I object 
2Y 
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to the exposition of it given by 
Charitas and his brethren, in their 
practice. That it is a christian 
practice, and even duty, in some 
sense, to become “ all things to all 
men,” I am not disposed to deny ; 
but that this writer has mistaken the 
nature and extent of the rule, is, I 
think, evident from the scripture 
= which he produces in de- 
ence of his views. For instance, 
he argues that ‘‘ Paul circumcised 
Timothy, observed ceremonial pu- 
rifications, and prepared to offer a 
saerifice in the temple.” But 
how will he account for the fact, 
that the same apostle resolutely 
refused to circumcise Titus, even 
at Jerusalem, and when he was 
under the most powerful induce- 
ments to do so, to gratify both 
‘* false brethren” and true? It is 
plain that Paul had some rule in 
these cases, by which he consider- 
ed himself bound to abide. He 
circumcised Timothy, who was the 
son of a Jewess; but refused to 
circumcise Titus, who was a Gen- 
tile ‘‘ by nature.” There is cer- 
tainly some difficulty in the case ; 
but it appears to me, that the opi- 
nion of Dr. Guyse and others is 
highly probable, that so long as 
God, in his providence, continued 
in existence the civil government 
of the Jews, which was founded 
on the law of Moses, the apostle 
considered himself and other Jews 
as bound to conform to it. This 
view, if admitted, will explain the 
other cases in which the apostle 
conformed to Jewish ceremonies. 
But these cases, however under- 
stood, certainly present nothing 
analogous to that which Charitas 
would defend. 

For instance, the system of dis- 
_ eipline adopted by Episcopalians, 
and that used by Independents, 
are flatly a oa | and contradic- 
tory to each other. The former is 
a national church, which has 
erected . spiritual courts, where its 
government is administered by lay 
chancellors, and by means of 
ruinous pecuniary fines, penances, 
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and disabilities in civil society. 
The Independent believes all this 
to be grossly unscriptural, as well 
as contrary to the genius of the 
gospel kingdom ; and adopts what 
he conceives to be a purely spiri- 
tual system, in its forms, its privi- 
leges, its motives, and its censures. 
Now, these are directly “« contra- 
ry the one to the other;” yet the 
practice contended for by Charitas 
proclaims them alike good and 
scriptural, or alike indifferent and 
useless. But they cannot be alike 
good and scriptural, for they are 
contraries; and if they be alike 
indifferent and useless, ‘‘ then ve- 
rily God hath not spoken” on 
these subjects, or we are at liberty 
to disregard what he has said. 
Underthis head Charitas quotes, 
as favourable to his argument, a 
passage from Dr. Williams’s work 
on baptism. I have turned to the 
Doctor’s treatise, but I find no 
such passage at the place referred 
to—owing, I suppose, to an error 
of the press. I see nothing, how- 
ever, in the passage but what is 
perfectly consistent with the sen- 
timents which I have now advanc- 
ed. It is evident, that Dr. W. 
pleads for no laxity in worship 
and discipline, but what he con- 
tends for in reference to doctrine 
also; for he expressly and re- 
peatedly applies his remarks both 
to <* doctrine and worship.” 
Charitas concludes with the 
prayer, that there ‘“‘ may be more 
of this yielding spirit in things not 
essential,” &c. In this prayer I 
ean heartily join with him, though 
I suspect that in our explanation 
of what is essential, and what 
non-essential, we should some- 
what differ. I should hold it es- 
sential to a good conscience for a 
Christian to seek to understand 
and practice whatsoever is con- 
tained in the word of God; sitice 
it is unworthy of divine wisdom to 
have revealed any thing iu vain. 
Men equally conscientious may, 
indeed, through ignorance, educa- 
tion, and prejudice, arrive at diffe- 
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rent conclusions concerning some 
particulars ; but it is a solemn du- 
ty, incumbent on us all, neither 
wilfully nor negligently to add to, 
or diminish from, the things con- 
tained in the book of God. Chari- 
tas and his brethren, I dare say, di- 
rectly teach nothing to the contrary 
of this; but I really think it to be 
the natural effect of their practice, 
to lead men to undervalue, or 
wholly to disregard, certain parts 
of what God has revealed. 
FIDELITAS. 


tte tiated 


ACCOUNT OF CATHOLIC CHAPELS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN—<As the Catholic 
question is now put to rest for the 
present, perhaps you will have no 
objections to admit, as an article 


of intelligence, a short account of 


the number of chapels in England 
belonging to the Romish commu- 
nion. The following is collected 
from “ Ordo Recitandi,” publish- 
ed at the commencement of the 
year, and evidently by authority. 

Tnand nearLondon 25 | Leicestershire 7 
Bedfordshire i Lincolnshire 11 
Berkshire 5 Norfolk 9 
Buckinghamshire 1,Nottinghamshire 5 


Cambridgeshire 1 Northamptonshire 3 
Cheshire 5!Northumberland 13 
Cornwall 2 Oxfordshire 8 
Cumberland 4 Shropshire 7 
Derbyshire 8 | Somersetshire 8 
Devonshire 8 | Staffordshire 19 
Dorsetshire 8 | Suffolk 6 
Durham 12|Surry 3 
Essex 6|Sussex 6 
Gloucestershire 5| Warwickshire 11 
Hampshire 11/Wiltshire 3 
Hertfordshire 1|Worcestershire 7 
Herefordshire 4| Yorkshire 47 
Kent 5) Wales 10 
Lancashire 84} 
Total, 389 


Several of the chapels in Lon- 
don, it should be remarked, belong 
to different ambassadors; and 
many of them in the country form 
part of the establishment of the 
more opulent Catholic gentry. 
With a few exceptions, the Catho- 
lic chapels are small. W.E. 


ON THE SINFULNESS OF FORM- 
ING IDEAL IMAGES OF THE 
DIVINE BEING. 


TuHE mind of man is so intimately 
connected with a material body, 
that it can obtain no knowledge 
but what is either immediately de- 
rived through the material senses 
of that body, or from reflection on 
what is thus derived. Now, the 
material senses can only convey the 
knowledge of material objects ; 
and, hence, if the mind obtain any 
knowledge of immaterial objects, 
it must be derived entirely from 
the latter source. But the mode 
in which the material senses con- 
vey knowledge of material ob- 
jects to the mind is, by conveying 
to the mind an image of those ob- 
jects; and without such image, 
the mind can have no knowledge 
of, nor exercise thought with re- - 
gard to them. But it is impossi- 
ble that the knowledge of immate- 
rial objects should be conveyed to 
the mind in the same mode; be- 
cause, in the first place, they have 
no form ; and, in the second place, 
if they had, reflection, whence the 
mind derives its knowledge of 
them, not being a material organ, 
can convey no form to the mind. 
And it is not necessary that it 
should be conveyed to the mind in 
this mode; for although the mind 
can conceive of no material ob- 
jects, except images of ‘those ob- 
jects be conveyed to it—and for 
this plain reason, because the 
senses are the only sources of its 
knowledge with regard to them, 
and images are the only know- 
ledge which they convey—yet it 
can conceive of immaterial objects 
without such images: e.g. under- 
standing, thought, will, &e. &c. 
Nevertheless, it requires a great- 
er effort, on the part of the mind, 
to conceive of objects without 
images, than with; and for these 
obvious reasons, that the concep- 
tions of the latter kind must neces- 
saril y. precede those of the former, 
2r¥2 
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and, consequently, be more fami- 
liar ; and that the conceptions of 
the former kind require the exer- 
cise of the faculty of reflection, 
which is a higher faculty than 
mere conception—and hence the 
human mind, (although active in 
itself, yet nevertheless, through its 
‘connection with an inactive body, 
willing to avoid labour,) is natu- 
rally disposed to form to itself 
images of the immaterial objects 
of its knowledge somewhat similar 
to those of the material objects: 
and hence peculiar caution is re- 
quisite, lest we should do thus 
with regard to the GREAT and 
EVER BLESSED Gop. That it is 
highly improper and sinful so to 
do with regard to that glorious 
and immaterial Being, will, we 
trust, appear evident from these 
two considerations—ist. That no 
image which we can form, can 
possibly be a just representation 
of God :. and, 2diy. That an image 
of God which is not a just repre- 
sentation of him must necessarily 
derogate from the glory and per- 
fection of his nature. The first of 
these every one must admit, for if 
God be immaterial, and form be- 
long only to material beings, no 
form can be a just representation 
of God; and if this be admitted, 
the second must necessarily fol- 
low, for God is a perfect Being; 
but this image is not a just repre- 
sentation of God, therefore it is 
a representation of an imperfect 
being : but the distance between 
perfection and the highest degree 
of imperfection is infinite, there- 
fore it is a representation of a being 
infinitely below God, and a repre- 
sentation of such a being, as God ; 
but it is manifest that any repre- 
sentation of a being infinitely below 
God, as God, is a representation 
derogatory from his glory and per- 
fection; and hence it is self-evident, 
that it is highly improper in a crea- 
ture to do,or think any thing deroga- 
tory from the glory and perfection of 
the Creator. To whom (we may 





say in the language of sacred writ) 
will ye liken God? or what like- 
ness will ye compare unto him? 
Isaiah xl. 18. And again, Who 
in the heavens can be compared 
unto the Lord? who among the 
sons of the mighty can be likened 
unto the Lord? God is greatly to 
be feared in the assembly of the 
saints, and to be had in reverence 
of all them that are about him. 
Psalm Ixxxix. 6, 7. 
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HINTS ON FAMILY WORSHIP. 


It was the opinion of the excellent 
Baxter, that if family religion were 
duly attended to, the preaching of 
the word would not be the com- 
mon instrument of ccnversion. 
Without inquiring into the correct- 
ness of this opinion, we may as- 
sume it as a generally acknow- 
ledged fact, that family-instruc- 
tion has been, in all ages of the 
church, a most powertul instra- 
ment in the hands of God, for in- 
creasing the number of those who 
shall form a part of the great fa- 
mily above. [I trust it is needless, 
in the present day, to advance any 
arguments in favour of a duty as 
rational as it is imperative—the 
many excellent treatises extant 
on this subject, have sufliciently 
proved its propriety, and the la- 
bours of more than one eminent 
minister, in the composition of 
forms for those who feel them- 
selves unable.to conduct such a 
service extemporaneously, have 
left all professing Christians who 
neglect it without excuse. The 
object of this paper is to suggest 
some improvements in the mode of 
conducting it, in order to render it 
more extensively useful in those 
families where its importance is 
acknowledged. [ believe the usual 
mode to be, first, to read some 
portion of Scripture, and then con- 
clude by prayer; to this some add 
the singing of a hymn, and others: 
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the remarks of a commentator on 
the chapter read. My objections 
to this plan are, 

1st. That it does not actively 
employ the mental faculties of the 
different members of the family, 
but allows them habitually to meet 
around the domestic altar, and 
spend the accustomed time in a 
state of complete listlessness. 

2d. That it gives them no op- 
portunity of understanding the 
Scriptures. This is grounded on 
the supposition, that the servants 
of a family, who have never been 
trained up to habits of thought, 
and who are totally unaccustomed 
to all mental exercise, do not un- 
derstand one tenth part of what is 
read, either as text or comment. 

3d. That the prayer offered is 
mostly too long, and too general, 
uninteresting, and consequently 
rarely followed in mind by the 
auditory. 

In some measure to lessen these 
evils, I have adopted the following 
system, and having found it both 
practicable and advantageous, have 
been induced to offer it for the 
consideration of others. It may 
possess no claim to attention as 
novel, but it does as useful. 

1st. Let each member of the 
family be provided with a Testa- 
ment or Bible, and read in rotation 
a verse of the chapter in course, 
never exceeding in the whole more 
than twenty or twenty-five verses. 

2d. Ask each one in turn some 
question on the portion read. 
Suitable ones will’ naturally sug- 
gest themselves, and it will soon 
be found they cannot be too plain 
or simple—{for instance, the dis- 
tinction between the character of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
office of a prophet and an apostle, 
a priest and a Levite—they might 
also learn to distinguish promises 
from precepts, doctrinal from prac- 
tical remarks, while the younger 
might explain the meaning of such 
words as sepulchre, tabernacle, 
disciple, tribute, &c. &e. 
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These questions will lead you 


‘insensibly to communicate the 


most important spiritual instruc- 
tion, while you will often have to 
lament over their deep and de- 
plorable ignorance. To the more 
intelligent ones it would be well 
to explain seeming inconsistencies 
and discrepancies, and occasionally 
to show the evidence on which 
the historical facts are presented 
tous. This exercise, as profitable 
to the teacher as the taught, should 
not be allowed to occupy more 
than twenty minutes, it will in that 
time have employed the mind, led 
it from its previous engagements, 
and prepared it for devotional ser- 
vice.—Conclude then by, 

3d. Reading a few verses of 
Scripture, selecting parts purely 
devotional, and offering a very 
short prayer, referring as much as 
possible to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the family, and to the 
portions of Scripture read. 

Where singing can be conducted 
devotionally and with propriety, 
there can be of course no objec- 
tion, the time occupied by it de- 
pending on circumstances, This 
course of instruction might be com- 
pleted in half an hour; and if 
heads of families would endeavour 
to make it as interesting as pos- 
sible, I am convinced, instead of 
being considered a wearisome 
service, the period of its return 
would be welcomed. 

Before concluding this paper, 
I should wish to suggest to any 
father of a family who may read 
it, 

1st. The propriety of conducting 
the devotions of his own family 
himself, whoever may be present 

There seems a peculiar suitability 
and appropriateness in this ser- 
vice being conducted by the master 
of the household, and I cannot 
but regret that it should be so 
much the practice to transfer this 
important duty to individuals ca- 
sually visiting. I am not insen- 


sible to the delights of social 
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rayer, but I think, whenever en- 
joyed, they should be distinct from 
family worship, and I equally ab- 
hor the flattery which is too often 
administered under the form of 
petition, and the observations which 
are so frequently made on the tem- 
porary chaplain having prayed 
well or ill: there is considerable 
truth in Mrs.H. More’sremark, that 
we are too apt to be proud when 
we humble ourselves eloquently. 

2d. The importance of enabling 
themselves by previous study to 
give the most profitable explana- 
tion of Holy Writ. 

Why should ministers alone be 
acquainted with oriental customs, 
with sacred criticism, with the 
opinions of holy men on obscure 
and difficult passages, or with the 
external, internal, and collateral 
evidences of our common Chris- 
tianity. The time is gone by, 
when ignorance was considered 
the mother of devotion, and it is 
now generally acknowledged that 
the best antidote to cold and spe- 
culative infidelity, to popish su- 
perstition or antinomian error, is to 
be found in the inculcation of a 
clear and intelligent Christianity. 

3d. The danger of substituting 
family for private devotion, or at 
least of allowing it materially to 
abridge the time allotted to the 
religion of the closet. 

How few duties are there which 
the enemy of souls does not en- 
deavour to wrest to our injury. 
If he cannot keep us from praying 
in our families, he will induce us, 
if possible, to abridge secret prayer, 
and, perhaps, wily as he is, he 
never spreads a snare more unsus- 
pected and destructive. 

If I might be allowed to hint at 
one cause of so common, and yet 
fatal an error, I should say it 

. arises from uot sufficiently marking 
the distinction between petitions 
suitable for the family and those 
more particularly adapted to the 
closet. It may be replied, that 
there are few laymen whose habits 


{July, 
of mind will enable them todo this ; 
in answer I would then at once 
say, Use a form iv the family, and 
relieve yourself from such a temp- 


tation, If closet duties be ne- 
glected no others can be rightly 


performed. Beware then of any ~ 


such tendency. Remember you 
possess a heart, the deceitfulness 
of which is only exceeded by its 
desperate wickedness, and intreat 
of the Giver of all Good, the 
Father of Mercies, that he would 
enable you acceptably to perform 
the various duties assigned you by 
his providence, and that he would 
impart the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, without whose direction our 
holiest services will be converted 
into sins. 

London, April 8, 1825. A. 


ON THE PROFANATION OF THE 
SABBATH. 


(Concluded from page 292.) 


The Sabbath is instituted to be a 
constant memorial of the finished 
work of redemption. 

Neither the day when the angel 
Gabriel was despatched from the 
throne of heaven, to announce to 
the Virgin the news and the name 
of Jesus; nor the day of his birth, 
when the angel of the Lord in 
glorious splendour proclaimed his 
dignity, and the chorus of the hea- 
venly host celebrated his praise; 
nor the day of his baptism, when 
the heavens were opened, and a 
voice from the excellent Majesty 
declared him to be the Son of the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, ip a 
bodily form, alighted and abode 
upon him; nor the day of his 
transfiguration, when Moses and 
Elias were sent from heaven to 
converse with him, and the form 
of his countenance was changed, 
and his face shone resplendent as 
the sun, and his garment beamed 
as the rays of light, and the cloud 
of glory overspread him, and the 
voice of God proclaimed him to be 
his own beloved Son, was chosen 
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for the christian sabbath; but the 
day, on which he arose ftom the 
grave, having finished transgres- 
sion, made an end of sins, pro- 
cured reconciliation for iniquity, 
and bronght in everlasting righ- 
teousness. - 

If the creation, preservation, and 
government of the world required 
a memorial for man’s sake, how 
much more the completion of the 
great work of redeeming love. In 
the resurrection of Christ we be- 
hold the end of all the humiliation 
and suffering which he endured as 
our Redeemer, and the commence- 
ment of the glory of the mediatorial 
kingdom to which he is exalted. 
In that great event the character 
and pertections of God are mani- 
fested, the mysterious plan of pro- 
vidence and of grace developed, and 
the unspeakable blessings of eter- 
nal life secured to men. The 
scheme of redemption is not a sys- 
tem of speculative truth, contrived 
to exercise ingenuity or gratify 
curiosity. It is the revelation of 
the work of infinite wisdom, love, 
justice, mercy, power, holiness, 
and truth, glorifying God in the 
highest, and delivering man from 
guilt, misery, and degradation, and 
raising him to blessedness and 
honour. The imagination cannot 
paint, nor the mind comprehend, 
nor the heart feel the extent of 
the wrong which has been done to 
God, and the wretchedness brought 
on man by sin; nor has ear heard, 
nor eye seen, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive 
the glory and blessedness which 
God has reserved for those whom 
he has redeemed. To record such 
a work, a constant memorial must 
be highly proper, and no memorial 
could be more suitable than the 
Sabbath. 

The Sabbath refers to what is 
past, to the things which are pre- 
gent, and the things which are yet 
to come ; it celebrates the wonder- 
ful love of him, who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


a, 
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It is both a pledge and a pattern 
of the rest which remains for the 
people of God. There is not a 
nearer emblem of the blessed in 
heaven than a church on the Sab- 
bath, all joining in the song of 
praise to him who loved us, and 
who washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us 
priests and kings to God his Father 
for ever and ever. 

The Sabbath is a present bles- 
sing. We are in danger of being 
greatly injured by the cares and 
anxieties of this life. The present 
world is full of cares, and trul 
sufficient, unto the day is the evil 
thereof. What a blessing, there. 
fore, to have one day in seven, 
given us by our heavenly Father, 
on which all earthly concerns may 
be laid aside, and the mind and 
the heart may be engaged in the 
delightful, the holy work of seek- 
ing and enjoying salvation, through 
the blood of the Lamb. 

A Christian needs no persuasion 
to enjoy the Sabbath; it is to him 
a day of delight. The fruits of 
the spirit, gratitude, faith, hope, 
joy, all dispose him to keep, and 
to rejoice in the Sabbath and the 
holy exercises which it brings. 

When you see a Sabbath-breaker, 
you behold a being who, whatever 
may be his pretensions, is not a 
Christian. He may call himself 
by that honourable appellation, 
but he is without the spirit of 
Christ, and is none of his. He is 
still in the gall of bitterness, and 
in the bond of iniquity. 

What can be the reason why 
the profanation of the Sabbath is 
so prevalent? Are the followers 
of Christ sufficiently alive to the 
importance of the Sabbath? Is 
the number of mere nominal Chris- 
tians, who comply with the cus- 
toms of the ound, so great, that 
their example and influence over- 
power the efforts of the true fol- 
lowers of Christ to maintain the 
sanctity of the Lord’s-day? The 
churches of Christ, both in their 
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social and private capacity, ought 
to endeavour more earnestly than 
they do to promote the observance 
of this sacred institution. Ministers 
should preach, and admonish, and 
exhort more about it; private 
Christians should pray more for the 
blessing of the Sabbath, and more 

_conscientiously observe it them- 
selves and their families, and more 
boldly testify against its desecra- 
tion. And this, no doubt, will be 
their conduct when the times of re- 
freshing come from the presence of 
the Lord. 

Christian professors are living 
epistles, known and read of all 
men; they should therefore take 
care to present a fair copy of 
Christianity to the world ; the men 
of the world mark the blots, and 
excuse their own conduct, by the 
blunders which they find commit- 
ted by those who profess godliness. 
The Sabbath-breaker too often 
shelters himself under the plea, 
that those who make pretension to 
religion regard it as little as him- 
self; and if he sin, he lays the 
blame at their door. The friends 
of Christ should therefore beware, 
lest their Master be wounded in 
the house of his friends. The line 
of demarcation, between the con- 
duct of religious personsand that of 
the world, is not so distinctly and 
boldly marked as it ought to be ; 
and this line of the manner in which 
the Sabbath is spent, should be 
drawn with such vivid colours that 
no mistake may possibly be made, 
or reason given to doubt, on which 
side the profesor is walking. There 
is the more need of caution when 
it is considered that many things, 
which are duties on the six days of 
the week, become sins on the Sab- 
bath. Let.us all watch and pray, 
that we enter not into temptation. 

Our Sabbath days are either our 
best or our worst. May we love 


them more, enjoy them and honour 
them, more, til] we arrive at that 
place where the Sabbath never 
ends, 


R. B. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER. 
No. VIII. 


THE REV. RACHARD PEARSALL 
TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH 
OF MR. HERVEY. 


Taunton, Jan. 29, 1759. 


Mapam,—If one pays visits 
without business, only to testify 
respect, why may we not write 
letters, though nothing material 
occurs to write upon; and yet, 
methinks, since Mr. Hervey’s 
death, that affectionate veneration 
I had for a person of such un- 
common excellencies is ready to 
suggest something or other in most 
letters I have wrote since. I have 
the pleasure to tell you that he 
had a sweet, peaceful exit. My 
Nancy writes me, that she was in 
company with Mr. Jones, of South- 
wark, and he was saying that Dr. 
Stonehouse told him that he trusted 
he would rejoice, when he assured 
him that he had but a few hours 
to live ; whereupon the good man 
lift up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
«« Now Lord lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mime 
eyes have seen thy salvation”— 
then leaned his head back, ‘and 
died in his chair, Thus that 
bright star set to rise with incon- 
ceivable advantage in the other, 
even the celestial hemisphere. 
Sure much divine influence (light, 
holiness, and consolation, love to 
Christ and his christian friends) 
was poured into him, while in the 
body; but what does he possess 
now ? While here, few admired 
and recommended the glorious 
Redeemer as he did; and yet could 
he now speak and: write- of him, 
and we could understand the ce- 
lestial language and style, how far, 
O how far would he exceed him- 
self? He had read and studied 
much! ‘The Hebrew Bible and 
Greek Testament were at: his fin- 
gers’ ends. He was a critic in 


both! . In all the parts of polite’ 
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literature he was a master; writes 
as one that was ignorant of no- 
thing that it became a scholar, a 
gentleman, and divine to know. 
How elegantly he wrote, what a 
master of language he was, how 
bright his imagination, how apt, 
sublime, and pathetic his expres- 
sion, the world is generally agreed ; 
but the temper of his mind, ex- 
ae ae in all his carriage, pecu- 
iarly recommended him to the 
esteem and wonder of those he 
conversed with. So affable, hum- 
ble, spiritual, and elegant; so full 
of Jesus and his salvation; like a 
full vessel of wine, fragrant and 
reviving to every taste, and at the 
same time refreshing to every one 
that sips. 

O Madam, what a world is that 
which is full of those excellent 
ones ; and they made ten thousand 
times more excellent: where a 
saint is no more like himself when 
in the body, than the noblest cedar 
on Mount Lebanon is like the 
first tender shoot of that tree; 
where there is mo mixture of any 
thing that defileth. And may you 
and I hope to enter within the 
veil; to be admitted into the white- 
robed society; having ourselves, 
as they before us, ‘‘ washed our 
clothes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb!” Adored 
be that grace that prepares the 
glory and opens the way toit. Oh, 
the obligations we are under to 
Jesus, who hasso dearly purchased 
it; who has gone before to prepare 
it, who bestows it so freely; and 
who, by his spirit on the hearts of 
his people, raises desires towards 
it, forms them for it, assimilates 
them to it, and gives them the first 
fruits of it, O.may we have our 


esteem of it enlarged, our breath- 


ings after it strengthened, our me- 


ditations.on it more fixed, frequent, 


sacred and sweet; shall we not be 
our own friends by looking more 


to the things. which are, not geen, 


but are so much more worthy our 
regards,than any thing this world 
Ew SeEnigs, No. 7. 
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affords? As to the great things of 
this world, the death of the Prin- 
cess Governante is a fresh testi- 
mony of their transitory nature; 
who would fix upon that which 
willsosoon fail, and must be buried 
in‘the same grave with them; who 
that hath any wise concern for 
their own felicity, would not rather 
take measures to secure the ever- 
lasting habitation? I beg my best 
compliments to Mr. , &e. 
in which and to you, Mrs. Pear- 
sall and Hetty join, with, 

Good Madam, 
Your most obedient and humble 

Servant, 





R, PEARSALL. 


INQUIRIES RESPECTING THE IN- 
DEPENDENT CHURCH, FOR- 
MERLY DR. WATTS’S, AT BURY 
STREET, ST. MARY AXE, LON- 
DON. 

I REJoICcE in the inquiries which 

have been recently prosecuted 

with so much vigour, respecting 
the flagrant abuses of charitable 

endowments. Mr. Brougham, I 

believe, first awoke this spirit in 

the public mind by his able ex- 
posure of the abuses of grammar 
and other endowed schools, and it 
has recently appeared amongst 

Protestant Dissenters, and pro- 

duced a lengthened discussion con- 

cerning a great amount of property 
held by various trusts, which has 
been, it appears, perverted with 

Unitarian adroitness from the de- 

signs of the testators to the sup- 

port of a system from which they 
would have turned with marked 
abhorrence. While, however, we 
contemplate the exposure of these 
proceedings with that satisfaction 
which the detection of dishonour- 
able, not to say fraudulent trans- 
actions, must ever inspire, let us 
increase our solicitude for the just 
apesopmietion of the endowments 
of our Independent churches, lest 
the reproof of our Lord be justly 
applied to us, “* Why, beholdest 
moe mote that is. in thy bra, 
2 
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ther’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye; or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother 
let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye, and behold a beam is in 
thine own eye.” 

The immediate occasion of this 
paper, however, is to seek infor- 
mation relating to the property of 
the once flourishing church, which, 
assembled in Bury Street, Saint 
Mary Axe, and which successively 
enjoyed the pastoral labours of 
Owen and Clarkson, Caryl, Watts, 
and Savage. Passing by one of 
the avenues which leads to the 
ancient meeting-house, my eye 
was attracted by a paltry board, 
with this inscription, ‘‘ To Bury 
Street CHAPEL, formerly Dr. 
Watt’s!” This at once indicated 
to my mind some great, and as I 
apprehended from the quackery of 
the announcement, an unfavourable 
change. I therefore inquired of a 
friend in the city, what might be its 
present state, and learned indeed 
that strange changes have taken 

lace. It appears that the Rev. 

. Beck was the last minister who 
preached there in the line of pas- 
toral succession from Owen. But 
since that gentleman’s removal, the 
meeting-house has been in other 
hands, and is now the property of 
the individual who fills its pulpit, 
who is not considered by my in- 
formant as learned as Owen, or as 
practical as Clarkson, or as elo- 
quent as Watts. With that, how- 
ever, [ have nothing to do; the 
gentleman, doubtless, had a right 
to purchase the place, for Walter 
Wilson informs us “ that it is lease- 
hold,” and he has also, without 
doubt, a right to preach in it; for 
as Cowper says, 


*¢ Who will may preach, and what they 
will.” 


There is one sentence of Mr. Wil- 
son’s, however, with which, if it be 
correct, I have to do, in common 
with every other member of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, viz. ‘‘ there 








[July, 
is a good endowment belonging to 
this church, and it would have been. 
more considerable had not part of 
the principal been sunk in the time 
of Dr. Savage, to defray the ex- 
pences of repairs.” 

It appears, then, that the church, 
for whose use this endowment was 
bequeathed, has ceased to meet in 
their ancient house of prayer, which 
is now occupied by a_ minister 
whose name is not enrolled amongst 
the members of the dissenting 
body. I would, therefore, thank 
any of your correspondents who 
can inform me, to say, 

1. Whether this ancient church 
still exist, and where they meet for 
worship ? and, 

2. What is the amount of the 


“endowment, and how it is appro- 


priated ? 

I know nothing, and therefore 
would not be understood to insinuate 
any thing against the character of 
the last pastor of this ancient church 
in Bury Street, who, I understand, 
yet lives, venerable for his years 
and his piety. But he ought to 
feel that he owes it to the cause of 
God in the metropolis, to the repu- 
tation of the ministerial office he 
sustains, and to his own fair cha- 
racter, to explain why that place, 
so long the seat of a learned, intel- 
ligent, and truly evangelical mi- 
nistry, was abandoned by him, and 
in what way the endowment is ap- 
propriated for the present, and se- 
cured in future for the benevolent 
purposes the donors contemplated 
when.the present beneficiary is no 
more. C.C. 


we weet 


A REPLY TO THE COMPLAINT OF 
CERTAIN PERSONS RESPECTING 
THE TOLLING OF PAROCHIAL 
a AT DISSENTER’S FUNE- 

ALS. 


GENTLEMEN,—In reading over 
in your last number, the answers 
to correspondents, I observe you 
lay claim to the parish bell, as well 
as to the church, on the ground of 
their being national, and therefore, 
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in common with the services of the 
clergy, consider them as the joint 

roperty of the whole community. 

‘he parish burial-ground also, I 
suppose, you view in the same 
light, and although you recommend 
that every dissenting meeting- 
house should have a cemetery at- 
tached to it, I imagine that Dis- 
senters generally entertain the idea, 
that because they pay in common 
with their feliow-subjects for the 
support of the national establish- 
ment, withall its appendages, they 
have a just right to interment in 
that ground for the support of 
which they, in common with others, 
pay their rates. And hence it 
arises, that because some clergy- 
men have objected to the right of 
sepulture in consecrated ground, 
claimed for such as have not been 
baptized within the pale of the 
national church, they are accused 
of displaying a spirit in opposition 
to the christian character. Now, 
Sirs, I claim the privilege of res- 
cuing the clergy of the establish- 
ment from such an imputation, and 
eontend that the conduct of such 
clergymen is strictly consistent, and 
in full accordance with the various 
services of *‘ the Book of Common 
Prayer.” In the services enjoined 
upon the members of the Church 
of England, provision is made for 
the baptism of children, by the 
proper administration of which or- 
dinance those who partake thereof 
become Christians, and this is care- 
fully taught to the children them- 
selves, as soon as they are capa- 
ble of learning the catechism ; 
‘¢ wherein | was made a member cf 
Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of hea- 
ven ;” and in full consistency with 
this, is the thanksgiving which is 
offered to Almighty God, that it 
hath pleased him to regenerate this 
infant. Now, it must be very ob- 
vious to any attentive mind, that a 
wide differenee exists between 
those who are thus received as it 
were, into covenant, and those who 
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in consequence of not having sub- 
mitted to the ordinance of bap- 
tism, as thus practised in the na- 
tional church, can only at best be 
partakers of ‘‘ uncovenanted mer- 
cies.” The Church of England 
further manifests her zeal for the 
salvation of her members, (consi- 
dering, no doubt, that although 
they were regenerated in baptism, 
they may, nevertheless, in after 
lite, have committed some tres- 
passes,) by authorizing the priests 
who minister at her altar to afford 
absolution to those whose minds 
may be uneasy under the conviction 
of having erred and strayed from 
the right way, and thus in “ the 
order for the Visitation of the Sick,” 
we find, that after the sick per- 
son shall be moved to make a spe- 
cial confession of his sins, the 
priest shall absolve him after this 
sort, ‘* our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to his church to 
absolve all sinners who truly re- 
pent, and believe in him, of his 
great mercy forgive thee thine of- 
fences; and by his authority com- 
mitted to me, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” And that this power 
is possessed by the ministers of the 
Established Church, who will be 
sceptical enough to deny; when 
it is known that in their ordination 
by their diocesan, they have not 
merely received the imposition of 
the bishop’s hands, but that the 
imposition is accompanied with 
these solemn words—*“ Receive 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The church, therefore, in the 
order for the Burial of the Dead, 
may with great consistency autho- 
rise the minister to commit the 
body of a member to the ground, 
‘in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life,” be- 
cause, if he has been regenerated in 
baptism, and subsequently absolved 
from all his sins by the priest, who 
can entertain a doubt; but the case 
is different. with those who have 

2Z2 
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never been baptized in her com- 
munion, or absolved by her priests; 
what right have such to expect 
that at their interment their bones 
should be laid amongst those of 
the faithful; or that the minister of 
religion could commit their bodies 
to the ground with an expression 
of a sure and certain hope of their 
joyful resurrection? Seeing, then, 
ow matters stand, I would se- 
riously advise Dissenters to adopt 
your recommendation, and en- 
deavour that every meeting-house, 
however small, might have a ce- 
metery. I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


ae 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
IN THE OUTSET OF HIS COURSE. 


THaT genuine piety has a vast 
advantage over irreligion and pro- 
fligacy, even in this life, must 
surely be acknowledged by ail 
who are competent to form a fair 
and impartial estimate; and this 
has been uniformly granted by 
those who have fully tried both 
sides. Yet we dare not conceal 
the difficulties which the real 
Christian has to meet, especially 
in the beginning of his destined 
course. Some of these arise from 
the dimness and limitation of his 
views, in regard to points both of 
doctrine and practice ; others from 
the strength of his constitutional 
passions and early habits, or the 
temptations to which his sphere 
and station expose him. 

When a man is awakened from 
the sleep of sin, the torpor in which 
all his Faculties and best feelings 
have been locked up and benumb- 
ed, he often asks, ‘* What is truth ?” 
with @ sincerity and earnestness 
strikingly contrasted to the scep- 
tical of careless spirit which 
pr Pilate to put the same 

a . He is desirous to know 
the will of God, and he sits down 
to the diligent perusal of the Bible. 
He feels, perhaps, the need of 
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comments and helps, and soon 
acquires a variety of religious 
books; but discordant opinions 
and systenis, from writers equally 
famed and admired, create a per- 
plexity in his mind. The mere 
speculatist feels much at his ease, 
in sifting and discussing doctrines ; 
but it is otherwise with him who 
apprehends that his eternal hap- 
piness or misery hinges On his re- 
ceiving or rejecting the truth. Even 
while he is advancing towards a 
settlement and decision of mind, 
on the grand fundamental articles 
of the christian faith, he has many 
painful doubts and drawbacks. 
Nor is it in reference to principle 
only, but also to practice, that he 
stands at times in trembling sus- 
pense. The path, which, to one 
more enlightened, may seem clear 
and plain, is to him dubious and 
intricate; and the solicitude he 
feels is proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the consequences antici- 
pated from taking a false step. 
But the Christian, at the outset 
of his course, has often to encoun- 
ter other difficulties, arising from 
the strength of his constitutional 
passions and early habits. The 
grace which enlightens the under- 
standing and arouses the consci- 
ence, will, indeed, eventually sub- 
ordinate the affections; but this 
last is not effected without many 
arduous struggles. Whether the 
man has been a slave of mammon, 
a dupe of ambition, or a votary of 
fashion and pleasure, to subdue 
propensities which have been long 
indulged, and break down habits 
which have been firmly consoli- 
dated, will be no easy task. The 
young convert is frequently ready 
to congratulate himself on the 
gaining of a victoty, when he too 
soon finds, the enemy has only 
changed his position, and is pte- 
pared to renew the assault with 
increased subtilty, though, pert- 
haps, with diminished force. The 
same pride, or last, or levity, 
which before put itself forth in 
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gross forms, now assumes a spe- 
cious, sentimental veil. 

In commencing his course, the 
Christian finds many of his diffi- 
culties in the sphere, or station, to 
which he is allotted. His former 
friends become his enemies ; where 
he once met a welcome, he now 
meets a sneer or a taunt. His 
very business, it may be, places 
him in the focus of temptation. 
Does he wish to conciliate, and to 
disarm prejudice ?—his gentleness 
lays him open to the urgency of 
their persuasions and intreaties ; 
and he finds, that, instead of draw- 
ing them to righteousness, they 
are winding and alluring him into 
the paths of danger. Does he de- 
termine to act a bold and decisive 
part, and break off at once con- 
nections which are uncongenial 
and injurious?—he incurs the 
charge of rashness, and creates 
hostilities by his manner, not less 
than by his motive. 

It may be thought, that young 
persons, brought up in the bosom 
of religious families, have to strug- 
gle with few of these difficulties, 
in their entrance upon a course of 
godliness. We grant, that they 
are highly favoured ; but the gate 
is strait, and the way narrow for 
them, as well as for others. These 

oung recruits are to be told, even 
in training, that the war rages at 
no great distance in which they 
must soon be warmly engaged. 

But if difficulties constantly at- 
tend the outset of the christian 
course, how are they best to be 
surmounted? . This is an inquiry 
of the utmost importance to all 
who are just entering the lists, to 
run the race set before them, and 
striving to reach the immortal 
prize. 

To attain clear and comprehen- 
sive views of divine truth, let the 
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Bible be studied in the spirit of 
devotion, not in the spirit of con- 
troversy. The volume of inspira- 
tion unfolds the great essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and ex- 
hibits them in their practical bear- 
ings, connected with facts and 
characters which interest and ele- 
vate the mind. He who daily 
searches the Scriptures, and, while 
he reads, prays for the guidance 
and unction of the Holy Spirit, 
will not long be agitated and per- 
plexed, but find his soul in a re- 
gion of light and liberty, cheered 
and animated by the discoveries 
which open upon him. 

Corrupt passions, and evil ha- 
bits of every kind, must be morti- 
fied and destroyed. Whether the 
young convert has been left té 
range through the haunts of dissi- 
pation, or has been educated un- 
der the fostering care of pious pa- 
rents, the axe must be laid to the 
root. We dare not promise him 

eace in the indulgence of his 
Lom If it be asked, How is this 
internal war to be prosecuted ? 
the answer is, With the weapons 
of grace and truth. Go, then, 
young soldier of the cross, to the 
great Captain of salvation. Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. Put on the 
whole armour of God, and fight 
the good fight of faith. In regard 
to those temptations which arisé 
from circumstances, there will be 
need of fortitude and prudence, vi- 
gilance and prayer, Be valiant for 
the truth upon the earth. Give no 
just occasion of offence, to Jew, or 
Gentile, or the church of God. Be 
more afraid of sinning than of 
suffering ; and while you desire 
Christ as your portion, ever make 

him your pattern and guide. 
Amicus. B. 
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THE DESCENT OF SATAN. 


(On seeing a Painting upon this subject by 
Fuseli, in the Marquis of Bute’s Cullection, 
Luton, Bedfordshire.) 


I see thee falling from thine height, 
Like lightning from the sky ; 

Who wast but now a son of light, 
A morning star on high. 

But, oh! how fallen from glory now ; 

How dimmed the splendour of thy brow, 
The radiance of thine eye ! 

How are thy beams of lustre lost, 

Once brightest of the heavenly host. 


Below thee roll the shades of night, 
To greet thy downward way ; 

Above, hard breaking on thy flight, 
Th’ eternal lightnings play ; 

Thy gloomy wings in terror spread, 

Seem shadowing thy defenceless head} 
From that all-blasting ray. 

That head which well deserves to know, 

The wrath of thine Almighty foe. 


And yet—not quite thine angel form 
Has lost its show of state, 

E’en in the thunders of that storm, 
Which hurl thee to thy fate. 

Though from thy crown of lustre riven, 

Though from thy throne of greatness driven, 
Yet even now, how great ! 

An angel’s form, but, ah, the while 

A heart of most envenomed guile. 


And in the features of that face, 
That heart may be descried ! 

There all those passions we may trace, 
Which led thy faith aside. 

And first, the fatal cause of all, 

The demon that hath wrought thy fall, 
Indomitable pride; 

Which bade thee turn thy rebel sword, 

Upon thy Monarch aad thy Lord. 


And stern defiance even now, 
With terror struggles there ; 
And hatred on thy darkened brow, 
Yet stronger than despair. 
O fiend, thou well hast earned thy doom, 
Thy hell, thy chains, thy living tomb, 
Since thy weak arm could dare 
T’ assail his everlasting throne, 
Whose goodness deigned to fix thine own. 


qeeasveeene 


THE PITY OF THE WORLD. 


Ou; I would weep and mourn alone, 
Nor hear the careless passer by 
Ex a grief he cannot own, 
ich only lives within his eye ; 
The world may pity, smile, or frown, 
It cannot soothe a single sigh. 





Oh pity! what cans’t thou bestow, 
To lull the heart to rest again ; 

Or chase the darkness from the brow, 
Or mitigate one thought of pain ; 

Thou can’st not ease one thrcb of woe— 
Thou soundest in mine ear in vain. 


Thou art a star of winter’s sky, 

How bright, but oh, how cold thy ray ; 
Thou art an echo, whose reply 

But iterates the plaintive lay ; 
A vain response to sorrow’s sigh, 

Which mocks the woe it can’t allay. 


SPeeeteele 


SUN IN THY SETTING. 


Sun in thy setting, ere thy parting light 
Glimmer its trembling farewell on the 


sea ; ‘ 
Ere yonder clouds shall veil thee from my 
sight, 
Grant me one last bright beam to gaze on 
thee. 


Like some proud warrior, when his battle’s 
won 
Dying in glory, on the field of fame ; 
Thou seemest at this moment, setting sun, 
And those bright clouds the scutcheons of 
thy name. 


But they are darkening o’er thy ruddy face, 

As lower still it sinks beneath the wave ; 

And now they seem, in melancholy grace, 

Like mournful banners floating o’er thy 
grave. 


For thou art sinking ’neath the horizon’s 
bounds, 
Yet still a twilight dimly tints the sky; 
*Tis like the gloom of glory which sur- 


rounds, 
The hero’s name when ages have flown 
by. 
bt tet ttl 


HAIL TO THEE, EVENING STAR. 


Hatt to thee, evening star, 

Wheeling thy golden car, 
In the bright west ! 

Hail to thy trembling gleam, 

Floating the misty stream ! 

Hail to thy tender beam, 
Telling of rest ! 

Pale star of tender love, 

Mild is thy light above, 
Soft is thy ray. 

Eve, how thy hours impart, 

Joy to the withered heart, 

Sorrow and care depart, 
Far, far away ! 
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The Advancement of Society in 
Knowledge and Religion. By 
James Douglas, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 


THE intellectual history of the 
human race, treated in close and 
unbroken reference to the pro- 
minent land-marks which revelation 
affords, and displaying the point- 
ings which begin to appear, of an 
improvement more general and 
higher than has yet been known in 
the best periods, or the choicest 
spots, is a work of no ordinary en- 
terprise and difficulty. Doubtless 
some sections of the undertaking 
might be filled up without great 
labour or unusual talent, but the 
connexion of the multifarious parts, 
the succession of the many stages, 
the discrimination of the chief 
causes, and the judicious display 
and contrast of the light and shade 
which are in almost constant play 
over the whole scene, require a 
mind of no ordinary comprehension 
and no common acquirements. In- 
deed it is a task that can be accom- 
plished thoroughly by no one hand: 
the field is too vast, and the qua- 
lities requisite for its analysis so 
various, that little more can be 
done by an individual, than either to 
execute a single section, or present 
a mere sketchy or outline exhibition 
of the whole. Yet the attempt is 
magnanimous and noble; and to 
have displayed but the general 
bearings, though with many imper- 
fections and breaks, is a work of 
high merit and of intense interest. 
Forif the advancement of terrestrial 
geography is important, and he who 
contributes but the soundings of a 
single new bay, or the outline of a 
single coast, is counted a bene- 
factor to the human race and to 
true science; what honour shall be 
adequate to his merit, who can 
map the moral and _ intellectual 


geography of the various nations 
and ages of the world, and give us, 
in a single chart, all the descending 
and ascending stages of human 
society, from the creation to the 
consummation of the globe. This 
is, indeed, to furnish nothing short 
of a historical exposition of that 
fine saying of Plato, vec est Baoweve 
spave Kai ynco. Mind is king of 
heaven and earth. Whether the 
ancients generally entertained the 
doctrine of the supremacy of mind, 
as was maintained by Macrobius 
and Porphyry, or not, is scarcely 
worth a dispute; but assuredly the 
history of the human race supplies 
much to illustrate and render plau- 
sible the Platonic philosophy, and 
to lessen the degree of our asto- 
nishment thatsuch principles should 
have received the approbation and 
support of men so eminently en- 
dowed. In the absence of a purer 
light and a more authoritative 
judge, it is rather surprising that 
the Grecian philosophers attained 
so exalted a conception, than that 
they rose no higher. Their philo- 
sophy, like their navigation, was 
bold, considering the principles 
which it had to depend upon; but 
both being destitute of the infallible 
and the universal, dealt rather in 
expedients than in laws; while the 
greatest proficients never rose in 
the one above the character of 
coasters, nor in the other above 
that of speculators. They touched 
on all shores, but left the seas un- 
touched; they treated upon all 
questions, but settled none: they 
had as little notion of a hand that 
could guide them across the mazes 
and the gulfs of their philosophy, as 
of an instrument that should mark 
a sure path to the navigator in the 
absence of light, and on the surface 
of a limitless ocean. Hence their 
philosophy, like their navigation, 
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was feeble and inefficient; yet the 
notion of Anexagoras,* that mind, 
or intellect, being an autocrat, and 
unmingled with any other power, 
orders and pervades all things, con- 
tainsin it a sublime notion, the germ 
of the present interesting volume, 
and the principle which yet remains 
to be more amply developed in the 
upward march of intellect to virtue, 
happiness, and God. 

Without stumbling upon the 
indistinct and ill-assorted notions 
of pagan philosophers, upon the 
nature, capabilities, and relations 
of human intellect, and without 
sanctioning the far less sober and 
profound views of modern per- 
ectionists, a theory may be main- 
tained to which all the facts of uni- 
versal history shall respond, and 
with which may be linked the 
brightest anticipations of the phi- 
lanthropist, and the fairest visions 
of the reformer. That which in 
the past has perplexed and ship- 
wrecked the speculations of in- 
fidel philosophers, and that in the 
present, which has so often made 
them desperate and frantic, falls 
into its place in the true theory, 
links on with all the other parts of the 
mundane history and system, an- 
‘swers to the inspired record, word 
for word, fact to fact, principle to 
principle, and leaves that sacred 
authority in full possession of the 
right to unfold to the eye of hope 
fairer visions than the pencil of 
poetry ever drew, and as real as 
-any that the pen of history ever 
recorded. Monboddo, Hume, and 
a host of inferior imitators have at- 
tempted to speculate upon the phi- 
losophy of humap history, but they 
have all proved themselves not 
more at variance with the decisive 
and general testimonies of reve- 
lation than with the admitted facts 
of human nature and profane 
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history. They refused to. steer 
their course by these ascertained 
soundings and bearings, and the 
result was, they were either lost in 
an ocean of perplexity, or made a 


blind voyage round the misty 
island of their own theory, and then 
gave themselves out as circum- 
navigators of the globe. The Ger- 
mans have subsequently indulged 
their moody genius in endless spe- 
culations upon various departments 
of this vast subject, and in some 
general theories, both historical 
and prophetic; but like most of 
the speculations of the infidel phi- 
losophers of France and England, 
who had preceded them, their 
theories have been as full of dreams 
as void of truth, and as repugnant 
to an enlarged induction of facts 
as to the testimonies and prophecies 
of revelation. 

Mr. Douglas is a philosopher of 
a different school, and jie the 
guidance of a heavenly star he has 
performed a voyage of greater ex- 
tent, of more accuracy, and of in- 
finitely greater promise than any 
or all his predecessors. The. title 
of the volume conveys no adequate 
idea of the extent and variety of 
the matter, nor of the difficulty and 
complexity of the subjects dis- 
cussed. It is an outline of the in- 
tellectual history of the human 
race, containing a delineation of all 
the principal eras of social ad- 
vancement, and a display of those 
present circumstances which appear 

regnant with promise and hope, 
in reference to the moral and reli- 
gious advancement of the whole 
race. 

In describing a treatise of so 
complicated a character, it is much 
more easy to present an analysis, 
than to afford an adequate view of 
the research which every page ex- 
hibits, and of the ability with which 
the whole is executed. We cannot 
express the admiration we feel of 
the general design and plan of the 
author. riaciples which he 
has adopted, and the lights which 
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he follows, command our highest 
veneration ; and if, in the subor- 
dinate parts, we find the execution 
not minutely accurate, or the fill- 
ings-up not so perfect and well 
executed as the more general 
sketch, it is neither to be wondered 
at nor severely censured. There 
is room in so vast a subject for 
considerable diversity of opinion, 
and it was hardly to be expected 
that the same hand which drew the 
masterly outline, should execute 
all the drapery, colouring, and de- 
tail with equal ability; or that the 
first describer of the theory of the 
whole orb should succeed equally 
in the interior delineations of every 
country and every coast, or in the 
history and description of every 
tribe. 

The work consists of five parts, 
or distinct treatises, each ade- 
quately subdivided. The First 
traces the past advancement of 
society from the earliest condition 
of mankind, down to their modern 
state. The Second is denominated 
the Future. The Third treats of 
the Advancement of Religion at 
Home, which includes a view of 
those hopeful agencies which are 
now at work, and which the author 
conceives will continue progres- 
sively to advance religion at home. 
The Fourth is devoted to the Ad- 
vancement of Religion Abroad ; and 
the Fifth to the Tendency of Age. 

The first of these lectures will, 
it is obvious, require the largest 
share of information, discrimina- 
tion, and acuteness, to execute 
well. And, at the same time, it 
would be by far the most intérest- 
ing and instructive part of the dis- 
cussion, supposing it adequately 
treated. That the hand of a mas- 
ter is visible in every part of this 
seetion, we are persuaded all our 
readers will admit, when we shall 
have submitted some passages to 
their attention ; at the same time we 
must premise, that, in such a work, 
the separation of a passage from 
its connexion, subjects it to great 
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disadvantages—the previous views 
and reasonings being often essen- 
tial to support, or render intelligi- 
ble, the succeeding. We shall, 
however, endeavour to guard, as 
much as possible, against this 
evil. After some introductory 
paragraphs, he treats, first, of the 
early Condition of Mankind ; then 
of the first Monarchies; then of 
the Grecian Republics. The fol- 
lowing citation contains the au- 
thor’s views of the early condi- 
tion of mankind, 


‘« The mosaic records secure us from an 
error into which philosophers, who trust 
more to their own conjectures than to the 
bible, have generally fallen. It is requisite 
for clearness and precision to reduce every 
thing to its simplest elements, and from 
its least modified state, to enumerate the 
changes it undergoes, and the additions it 
receives ; but what is allowable in a work 
of which the sole aim is simplicity, may 
be very erroneous when considered as 
matter of fact; and thongh, in a treatise 
which accommodates itself to an arbitrary 
method, and not to the truth of events, 
mankind may be represented as passing 
from the occupation of hunters to that of 
shepherds, and then from pasturage to 
tillage, and a life in cities, yet, the error 
is great, if we mistake the process of our 
own minds for progress of the human race, 
and imagine that men must first have 
existed as savages, because the savage state 
stands at the head of our own artificial 
system. 

*« And yet this misapprehension is the sole 
support of a theory which is alike refuted 
by the evidence of revelation, and by the 
situation of the ancient world ; froin the 
sea of China to the German Ocean, tribes, 
too rude to have tamed the wild animals 
for their own use, were in possession of 
domestic cattle, and beyond the bounds of 
civilization the pastoral state alike pre- 
vailed in Asia, Africa, and Europe. ‘The 
only exceptions strengthen the gencral 
rule: some hunters, scattered over ranges 
of mountains ; some fishers, amid wide 
intersecting lakes, or some tribes deprived 
of their cattle by the severity of the cli- 
mate towards the Icy Sea. In this respect, 
the New World is contrasted with the 
Old, and in this very contrast affords un 
additional proof that the pastoral state 
has preceded the savage, since its’ savage 
inhabitants, with the strong marks of their 
Scythian descent, will be generally allowed 
to have sprung from a race in possession 
of numerous herds, and the only assign- 
able cause of the difference between the 
ary of America and their pastora} au- 

3 
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cestors of Upper Asia, is the intervening 


sea, with the want of barks of sufficient . 


burden to transport their cattle. 

** The appearances of society, over both 
the old and the new continent, exactly 
tally with the effects which must have 
resulted from the dispersion of mankind, 
as described by Moses ; a dispersion which 
took place after a common sojourn, for a 
length of years, in a country favourable 
for the increase of their flocks; and after 
having had long access to the arts and 
knowledge of a still earlier race by the 
long lives of the Patriarchs, who formed a 
connecting link between the Antidiluvian 
and Postdiluvian World. The light, which 
spread over the earth, may be traced to 
the plains of Babylon as its centre, and 
the barbarism and the depression of the 
different tribes of men is shaded more 
deeply, according to their distance from 
the parent seats of mankind, and the diffi- 
culties of their journey. 

** It is from this one fount of emanation 
that the first vestiges of thought and im- 
provement are derived, which are common 
to al! nations and languages ; and which 
have been assigned, even by infidel philo- 
suphers, to one primitive race, the stock 
whence the many families of the earth 
have sprung; who have left behind them 
resemblances and affinities in the remotest 
languages, and recollections, however dis- 
guised by fable and mythology, which 
refer to a period when all the earth had 
one common history and interest. 

** Thus the time which elapsed between 
the deluge and the dispersion of mankind, 
must be looked upon as the first period of 
civilization. No doubt owing to the early 
invention of arts among the descendants 
of Cain, and the long life of the ante- 
diluvians, so favourable to the cultivation 
of science, great advances would be made, 
and commanding heights of know!edge, 
would be reached, by men, who could not 
complain, like Theophrastus, that nature 
had denied them that length of days for 
cultivating their reason, which she bestow - 
ed upon many irrational avimals; but it is 
not by the mass of knowledge that existed 
before the deluge, but by the remnants 
that were preserved in the ark, that after- 
times have been affected and benefited. 
To form some conception of the change 
which ancient science would undergo in 
the hands of the postdiluvians, we may 
imagine what would be the fate of a varied 
and copious language, which, after abound- 
ing in works of every character, came to 
exist only in the speech of a few indi- 
viduals; how the additions by which it 
had been enriched would fall into disuse, 
and the language itself would return to its 
first, rud'meats and primitive sin plicity, 
while the derivatives woud occasionally 
remain, and the roots from which they 
had sprung be forgotten; the sume would 
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it fare with science, reduced to the same 
circumstances, the higher and more spe- 


‘culative parts would be forgotten, the ap- 


plication might be retained without the 
principle, and the elements might rest 
behind as witnesses of the perfection to 
which knowledge bad been brought, and 
of the advanced state of the sciences from 
which they bad been separated. 


** Possessed of the relics of ancient 


language and of ancient knowledge, a new 
population rapidly multiplied in the land 
where nature had planted the olive and 
Noah the vine, and wandered, with their 
increasing flocks, beneath that serene skv 
where the stars were first classed into con- 
stellations, without fixed habitation in the 
country of their transient pilgrimage, pre- 
vious to their spreading anew the tide of 
life over the dispeopled earth, and rearing 
in the wilderness once mere the dwellings 
of men. 

*‘It is this period of universal inter- 
community which has given an indissolu- 
ble bond of connection to the far scattered 
family of man, and irresistibly carries back 
whatever holds of high antiquity to the 
common origin of the species. Among 
the remotest races, dissevered by vast ages, 
and unnavigated oceans, fragments of lan- 
guage, tradition, and opinion are found, 
which piece in together, and when united 
with every remnant, from every distant 
region, almost recompose that body of 
transmitted recollections, which, surviving 
an earlier civilization, and an almost uni- 
versal catastrophe, was separated and dis- 
persed over the earth, by the separation 
and dispersion of mankind.’’—pp. 10—15. 


Of the general accuracy of these 
observations there can remain little 
doubt, though some notice might 
properly have been taken of other 
opposing accounts of the early 
condition of mankind, and some- 
thing more formidable might have 
been alleged against the specula- 
tions of infidels. But we are in- 
disposed to point out defects 
amidst so much that is excellent. 
After treating of the first monar- 
chies he approaches the Grecian 
and Roman eras, and_here, as 
we expected, the author is both 
more copious and more eloquent, 
though, at the same time, from the 
very nature of his subject, he is 
more open to objection. It is no 


easy task to give our readers a’ 


fair specimen of the manner in 
which the author has executed 
this part of his undertaking, but 
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we shall select a paragraph or two 
as a specimen of the whole. 


*¢ An influence, highly favourable to the _ 


Grecian States, consisted in their inter- 
nationality. Greece, indented and moun- 
tainous, was severed into many states, but 
all peopled by one primitive race, speaking 
the same primitive language. * In its many 
states advancing together in the career of 
civilization, it resembled modern Europe ; 
but the intercommunion between them 
was far more intimate and effectual, from 
their lying within a smaller compass, and 
from their speaking the same language ; 
yet not merely one language, but rather 
many dialects, which had each its peculiar 
excellence, and left untouched the origi- 
nality of the rest. A faint example of the 
advantage of this may be found in the 
Scotch verses of Burns, which had ail the 
freshness of youth when the contemporary 
English writings bore strong marks of the 
decay of age. This variety of dialects not 
only gave a freshness and originality to 
the poctry of the different states of Greece, 
but allowed the riches of all to be trans- 
fused iato each without the strangeness 
of thoughts, which, when translated, are 
seldom more than half naturalized, and 
exempt from the loss which a difference 
of idiom inevitably occasions. From these 
multiplied sources of abundance arose the 
copiousness of Grecian genius and litera- 
ture; and hence proceeded many of the 
advantages which Homer possessed over 
other poets. The seeds of poetry are the 
events of dark ages, increased by tradition, 
and expanding with the growing imagina- 
tion of men, who are passing from obscu- 
rity into light. These traditions, after 
receiving the colour of the popular fancy, 
in their second stage, are moulded by the 
imagination of the earliest and often for- 
gotten bards; and after this comes 
the season favourable for the appearance 
of a great genius, who has every thing 
prepared for his advent in the workings of 
the popular mind, and in the efforts of his 
ruder predecessors; and who, by giving 
to the materials already existing their 
third and finished form, appropriates them 

for ever, and perpetuates their glory and 

his own. Such was Homer, who, like 

his own Ulysses surveying many men and 

many cities, was enabled to collect the 

popular poetry of his country,—poetry 

more varied from the moral situation of 
Greece than ever existed before or after, 

and filled the inexhausted stream of his 

inspiration from a hundred springs. It is 

not wonderful that works which were en- 

riched from such various sources, should 

in their turn be a fresh source of endless 

variety, and that the diversified forms of 

poetry should be traced to Homer, as all 

the prismatic colours are refracted from 

the light of the sun.”’—pp. 32—34. 
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Beautiful and eloquent as is the 

principal part of this extract, the 
Ulustration of the peculiar excel- 
lence of the Grecian dialects from 
the Scotch verses of Burns, is one 
of the least appropriate, and most 
objectionable parallels the author 
could have found. For neither is it 
true that Burns’s verse had, on ac- 
count of the Scottish dialect, the 
freshness of youth—nor did the con- 
temporary English writings bear the 
strong marks of the decay of age. 
The charm of Burns’s muse to 
Scotchmen was rather the revival of 
a dying dialect, and to Englishmen 
his dialect had no charm, either as 
a youthful or an aged one; since 
it was utterly unintelligible with- 
out the aid of a translation, and 
interested partly on the ground of 
the novelty of such barbarisms, 
shaped and pared into harmonious 
verse, and, partly, because such 
novelties were connected with a 
genius altogether enchanting and 
rare. The dialect in which his 
muse sang, instead of having the 
Sreshness of youth, and charming all 
readers, when the contemporary En- 
glish writers bore strong marks of 
the decay of age, was the tempo- 
rary revival of an uncouth phra- 
seology, and an artificial resurrec- 
tion of antiquated idioms, which, 
even to Scotchmen, were not half 
intelligible ; which no genius. but 
that of Burns would have at- 
tempted to revive, and which no 
one, since his day, has dreamt of 
renovating—though they will live. 
in his writings, and in them alone, 
as a bright and sparry incrustation 
formed upon decaying relics of 
antiquity, or upon the vile frag- 
ments of straw and stones, and 
such like rubbish. 

In the comparison which the 
author enters into between Grecian 
and Roman literature, he displays 
considerable ingenuity, and a 
highly respectable acquaintance 
with the characteristic features of 
each. The following paragraphs 
will, no doubt, interest and de-’ 
3A 2 
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light the reader, even though he 
should feel some hesitation in ac- 
ceding to all the positions of the 
author. 


<* Grecian genius received hints, rather 
than materials from Egypt and Pheenicia ; 
and these were soon so filtered as to be 
free from any foreign taint. Their litera- 
ture, like their language, was primitive 
and homogeneous, and like the giant trees 
of the forest which have never been trans- 
planted, and whose tap root has not been 
destroyed, it grew great in its native seat, 
and imbibed the full nourishment of the 
soil. 

‘© On the contrary, when learning was 
transferred from Greece to Rome, it never 
took deep root, and made few spontaneous 
shoots, but still retained the delicacy of 
an exotic, and only grew with continued 
culture and carefulness ;—the literature of 
Rome was not national, and consequently 
not popular—it was at best a free imita- 
tion, often a mere translation, of thoughts 
which had received their birth in another 
country, from other events, and under 
other laws. After the Grecians had ceased 
to be inventers, the human mind for a long 
series of ages seemed to have lost the 
power of originality :—Three great races 
of men placed all their learning in study- 
ing the Grecian models, with no other 
variety than what proceeded from their 
greater or lesser inability to enter fully into 
the thoughts, or copy the style of their 
masters. While the Romans, the Saracens, 
and the Goths, were attempting to tread 
in the footsteps of Grecian genius, and 
the nations of the east had already reached 
the greatest height which the genius of 
their civilization permitted them to ascend, 
it may safely be asserted that the whole 
human race did not make one step in ad- 
vance for more than a thousand years, and 
thereby gave a full confutation to the 
opinion of a necessary and continual pro- 
gress in human society. 

«“ The Romans, deriving their stock from 
a common origin with the Grecians— 
ss a cognate language—having a 
climate not greatly inferior, and laws 
rather improved—possessing the same in- 
tellectual horizon—-credulous of the same 
fables--and worshipping the same deities, 
had scarcely the trouble of translating 
from the Greek language into their own, 
so naturally did the thoughts pass from 
one into the other; but still there is the 
differenee between originality and imita- 
tion, and the loss which accompanies al} 
transference of thought in its expansive- 
ness as well as in its freshness. The 
Greeks, with only nature to borrow from, 
were inexhaustible in their copiousness ;-- 
the Romans, with nature, and Grecian li- 
terature to boot, to pillage from, shrink 
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into much narrower limits, and the spoil 
of many volumes scarce suffices to com+ 
pose one. The airy and speculative dis- 
quisitions of Greece disappear in the 
plainer and practical philosophy which 
was naturalized at Rome, and the more 
ethereal enquiries concerning the essences 
and first causes of things which had been 
the exercise of Athenian subtilty, yielded 
the first place, among the Romans, to the 
maxims which directed States, or regulated 
the conduct of private life. 

*«The Romans were borrowers in all 
things--they studied but one art, the art 
of conquering the world; and even the 
weapons by which they extended their 
conquests, were borrowed from the van- 
quished. The Roman State was like the 
Roman soldier—to him the day of battle 
was the time of relaxation, and war a 
season of pastime, compared with the 
severer toils of peace. The state when at 
war had only to contend with foreigners, 
and men whom it was habituated to over- 
come, but when it ceased to be invaded 
from without it was attacked from within, 
and when conquest had been achieved, a 
new struggle commenced, not with stran- 
gers, but with Romans—the only change 
of which their condition admitted was, 
that peace brought with it interminable 
struggles, and war certain and speedy vic- 
tory. Men in this hostile temper of mind, 
and in this fervid state of action, had no 
leisure to cultivate’ any arts but those of 
victory, and even in these arts, so imme- 
diate was the pressure of their exigencies, 
that they were at once the vanquishers and 
adopters of the superior skill of their 
enemies.”’—pp. 38--41. 


We are not quite satisfied with 
all this. That Grecian genius not 
merely received hints, but that it 
borrowed as largely of Egyptian 
and Phenician philosophy, and 
that it owed as much to Chaldean 
lights, as even Rome did to it, we 
think we could show, were this the 
place for it. So far from the 
Greeks filtering off what they 
drew from foreign fountains, so as 
to free it from all foreign taint, we 
have imbibed an opinion as un- 
favourable to the originality of 
their philosophy, as Mr. Douglas 
has to that of the Romans. We 
would not, however, detract from 
the true merit of the Greeks—they 
~—_ after wisdom. They were, 
undoubtedly, though loquacious, 
more disposed to abstract reflec- 
tion, and to speculation, than the 
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Romans; but this very predisposi- 
tion was generated, or imbibed, 
from the East, which had long 
been, and to a certain extent still 
continues to be, its seat. The 
nature of their country, their 
frugal habits, their attraction to 
the earlier seats of civilization, 
which was wholly intellectual, 
favoured and fostered abstraction. 
But the ambition of the Romans, 
their natural robustness and acti- 
vity, the tempting contiguity of 
barbarous nations, almost without 
limits, as fields for glory, and 
prizes for conquerors, disposed 
them rather to action than con- 
templation, and produced a cha- 
racter altogether the reverse of 
the Grecian. Besides, they had 
little left to inspire emulation, or 
feed hope. All had been done by 
human genius, in canvassing the 
great philosophic questions which 
it could ever hope to effect. In- 
genuity was exhausted, and in- 
dustry worn out, and philosophy, as 
they received it from the Greeks, 
promised as little truth as improve- 
ment, and was prolific of nothing 
but disputation. Though less 
sublime, the Roman philosophy 
was both wiser and more useful, 
and though it did not encircle 
human genius with so much lustre, 
it enriched human society with 
wiser institutions, and bound the 
whole together by simpler and 
stronger bonds. Mr. D. says, 
*‘ they had no leisure to cultivate any 
arts, but those of victory.” That 
these took the lead, especially in 
some periods of their history, is 
undeniable ; but surely it ought 
to be admitted, that in many 
points their national genius not 
only rivalled but surpassed their 
Grecian predecessors. In ethics, 
in history, in principles of civil 
government, in eloquence, in pa- 
triotism, in wit, in moral feeling, 
in magnanimity, in a liberal and 
enlightened policy, they were 
equal, if not superior, to the 
Greeks. But we are aware that 
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considerable diversity of opinion 
must exist among the learned upon 
these points, and we do not won- 
der to see Mr. D. often at va- 
riance, in this portion of his work, 
with learned authorities. 

After passing rapidly over the 
dark ages—the Saracens and 
Goths, he comes to what he de- 
nominates the fourth period of 
advancement—the modern. This 
he dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century. 


*¢ The literature which was formed dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, was made up 
of two constituent parts, derived from the 
peculiarity of Gothic genius on the one 
hand, and from the revival of classical 
learning on the other ; and al] would have 
been well, had each been kept to its due 
proportions ; but, as it is much more easy 
to borrow than to invent, the originality 
of genius was nearly stifled by the facility 
of procuring supplies from the ancient 
writers ; and the learned men of Europe 
in the fifteenth century were likely to be- 
come mere imitators—the most successful, 
but the most servile, of the models of 
Greece and Rome. Towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, however, a new 
influence rose, which, united with other 
changes that immediately followed it, has 
given the modern nations a fresh impulse, 
has disclosed to them more than a new 
world, and is carrying them to a distance 
far beyond the bounds of ancient autho- 
rity, where the voices from antiquity come 
feeble upon the ear, and the greatness of 
Greece and Rome is lessened to the view. 
This great and newly-risen power, which 
as yet has not put forth half its strength, 
is the art of printing. It has reformed 
religion, and new-modelled philosophy—- 
has infused a new spirit into laws, and 
over-rules governments with a paramount 
authority—makes the communication of 
mind easy and instantaneous beyond ex- 
ample—confers a perpetuity unknown be- 
fore upon institutions, and discoveries, 
and gives those wings to science which it 
has taken from time. 

*‘ From the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we may date the fourth period of 
advancement in society, which is yet far 
from being exhausted, and it may be 
hoped, will proceed with an accelerating 
velocity, since the causes which gave it 
birth still exist, and will soon be brought 
to act on*human affairs with an increase 
of energy. 

** The first of these causes in time, and 
in importance, in the time of its discovery, 
and in the importance of its ultimate 
effects, was, as we have said, the art of 
printing ; but the cause most immediately 








operative was the discovery of America, 
which, in the influence it is destined to 
exert on the human race, is second, and 
only second, to the art of printing. The 
very knowledge of the existence of Aine- 
rica loosened the fetters of the authority, 
and diminished the importance of the an- 
cients; it even seemed to dwarf their 
greatness, by showing to what a corner 
they were confined, and how ignorant they 
were of the world which they inhabited. 
The mind became animated with hopes 
that all had not been exhausted by anti- 
quity, and that, as nature had reserved a 
new world to reward the attempts of the 
moderns, so, in like manner, new revela- 
tions of the moral word might await the in- 
tellectual discoverer, who should be daring 
enough to force his way to them.’’—pp. 
49—5l1. 

Upon the efficiency of printing 
we think the learned author has 
by no means said too much, but 
as to the influence attributed to 
the discovery of America, we 
must be allowed to express our 
dissent. We really cannot per- 
ceive that it has been in any way 
connected with the advancement 
of society, We even began to 
suspect that the author meant to 
satirize the new world. But on 
re-perusing what he has written, 
we see he is in sober earnest. Well 
then, America has dwarfed the 
greatness of the old nations, by 
shewing to what a corner they were 
confined, and how ignorant they 
were of the world which they inha- 
bited. Yes, it altered our geo- 
graphy of the globe, and for so 
much dead sea, inserted so much 
dead land. It sent us the precious 
metals, it offered prizes and boun- 
ties to the mercenary and avari- 
cious, and it became a receptacle 
for the exuvie of Europe, those of 
all descriptions whom oppression, 
or misfortune, or their own crimes, 
exiled, Still it remains to be 
asked, What has America added 
to the advancement of society ? 
Hitherto the western continent 
has been the recipient, and not the 
communicant, in every thing tend- 
ing to advance mankind: and 
surely the author will not deny, 
that in the polish of society, and 
the state of science and genius, 
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America must yet advance many 
degrees, before it is qualified to 
take its station by the side of the 
European States. In the solitary 
fact of civil and ecclesiastical 
policy, has it any pretensions to 
an advance before Europe, and 
this is only partially true. 

Upon the subject of the Baco- 
nian philosophy, we cannot deny 
our readers the pleasure of perus- 
ing the following admirable. pas- 
sage. Speaking of giant-breed 
of mind which appeared at the 
Reformation, he says : 


*« The greatest of these great minds at 
length obtained the clue of nature’s laby- 
rinth, and was enabled to dig deep enough 
to lay a solid foundation for science. ‘The 
ancient philosophers, before they could 
erect a system of their own, had to demolish 
the theories of their predecessors, as the 
kings of the east, when they build their 
shifting capitals, often construct them out 
of the materials of some former metro- 
polis. But the discoveries of the induc- 
tive philosophers unite together with the 
continuity which belongs to real existence ; 
and support and nourish each other as 
parts of one harmonious whole. Being 
rooted in nature, inductive philosophy has 
the principle of growth in it, and has no 
other barrier to its increase than the limits 
of creation and of the faculties of the mind. 
Its instruments and its materials are always 
ready and at hand, in phenomena and in 
observation ; and it rests upon two unfail- 
ing supporters, truth and time. The efforts 
of former searchers after truth were blows 
at random, and truth and error were alike 
tke result of their inquiries; but the me- 
thod of Bacon not only leads to conclu- 
sions where truth alone is the produce, and 
where error is excluded, but contains 
within it a self-perpetuating power, by 
which attention and combination supply 
the want of a concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, and the transient divina- 
tions of genius. Yet one defect it has; 
and that partly foreseen and guarded 
against by Bacon; not founded on any 
imperfection of method, but on the slug- 
gishness natural to man. Whatever faci- 
litates, weakens ; and the mind derives its 
strength from labour, and its activity from 
variety. The multiplicity and minuteness 
of operations prescribed by induction, oc- 
casioned the division of intellectual labour, 
which increased the acquisitions, but di- 
minished the powers and the enthusiasm 
of mankind. Excluded from the univer- 
sality of nature, the philosophers of mo- 
dern days have been confined by this 
hambler though certain path to narrower 
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and still narrower portions of that ample 
field which the daring speculations of the 
ancient philosophers permitted them to 
traverse. 

«In proportion as the method of philo- 
sophy has been improved, the powers of 
philosophers have decreased. Imagination 
has given place to minute and narrow ob- 
servation. Intellect, discursive as the uni- 
verse, has been superseded by that degree 
of mind, which is adequate to class a few 
facts ; and the intense attention which was 
exacted by the mysteries of transcendental 
philosophy, is exchanged for that slight 
view, in which the eye of the body is more 
exercised than that of the mind.”—pp. 
54--56. 

There are occasional remarks 
in this extract to which some rea- 
ders will doubtless object. Is it 
true, that whatever facilitates weak- 
ens? Not universally. Did the 
division of labour diminish the 
powers of mankind? We have 
been accustomed to think this very 
fact has augmented, if not the 
power of individuals, yet the ag- 
gregate power. He says, the 
powers of philosophers have decreas- 
ed, as the method of philosophy has 
been improved ; and that intellect, 
discursive as the universe, has been 
superseded by that degree of mind, 
which is adequate to class a few facts. 
This we cannot but view as in 
some degree derogatory to the 
honour of true science ; as if there 
were not the same room for the 
exercise of genius, or as if there 
were less stimulus applied by the 
true, than by a visionary, philoso- 
phy. The field of true science is 
as wide to us, as it was to the 
ancients—some would say, even 
wider. Their philosophy confound- 
ed alike the real and the unreal — 
the empty air with the solid land— 
the bottomless gulf with the shift- 
ing quicksand; and therefore, in 
one sense, ‘it was always excur- 
sive, vague, and interminable. The 
true philosophy, by distinguish- 
ing the airy from the substantial, 
confines itself to a ground where 
it finds solid footing—it tills a soil 
that repays the labour of cultiva- 
tion. 

But though we have ventured 
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to make these remarks, and had 
selected several other passages, in 
the first part of the volume, for an- 
notation, we are reluctant to pro- 
ceed with our comments. The 
book deserves a careful perusal, 
and will furnish the best read with 
ample materials for reflection. We 
cannot but think there are marks 
of hasty and incautious judgment, 
and of too rapid execution, parti- 
cularly in that part which should 
have been written with the great- 
est care. 

The latter parts of the work are 
less open to remark, and will be 
found highly interesting. From 
the section on the augmented Power 
of Moral Instruments, we select the 
ollowing citation : 


‘‘Nor will proper objects be wanting 
for the expenditure of whatever sums are 
saved by a wiser economy of charity. On 
every side new powers are springing up 
available for the uses of humanity, and 
these powers are at the disposal of charity 
to multiply, to direct, and to improve. 
The press alone baffles all calculations of 
its consequences and requires but a right 
direction of its efforts to produce a result 
of good of which no eye could see the 
limits, no thought could compute the sum. 
In Great Britain and America this influ- 
ence has reached a height beyond the con- 
jecture of former years, and writings in- 
crease in number and importance with a 
rapidity beyond example. The number of 
readers increases in proportion ; the opi- 
nions of all clases are formed by books ; 
and an authority may be exerted by means 
of the press over the general mind, which 
has had no precedent in the times that are 
past, nor will be thoroughly understood 
till it becomes manifested in some future 
and unexpected example. Education, even 
where it is opposed, is extending itself, 
and a revolution is begun in that power 
which of itself is able to cause a revolution 
in every thing else. All begin to read— 
all will in the end begin to think, and 
those laws and institutions which were in- 
tended for the use of the unthinking must 
give place to new ones. Voluntary asso- 
ciations are giving new strength to the 
frame of society, and infusing a new spirit 
into it, and bringing those objects which 
once seemed placed beyond the reach of 
individuals into secure and every-day at- 
tainment. But improvements are not only 
perfected but every where extended. The 
Hindoos have now their newspapers, and 
the remotest barbarians their schools; and 
the first symptoms are every where appa- 
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rent of the change that is spreading through 
every climate, and which will at last be 
visible to the utmost verge of the habitable 
earth.”’—pp. 333—335. 

The following beautiful sum- 
mary of the cheering scenes which 
the present tendencies of society 
predict, closes the volume, and 
must close our extracts. 


** If one source of future prosperity is 
dried up, another is ready to break forth, 
and amidst the variety of events, a great 
moral improvement is secured to mankind. 
Either Europeans or their descendents 
must spread over the globe, and carry with 
them their arts and their opinions, chang- 
ing the moral aspect of the world, and 
introducing every where a new manner of 
life, a new philosophy, and a new religion. 
The dark and unvisited regions of the 
earth must become open and traversed. 
Mankind, as they have one common in- 
terest, will have one common mind. The 
saine opinions will circulate throughout, 
and the same convictions will ultimately 
prevail. All other creeds will give way in 
the natural course of events, and Chris- 
tianity, considered merely as a system of 
humau opinion, must be expected to be- 
come universal, since it is the only reli- 
gious system adapted to the improved 
condition of humanity; and the earth will 
become one family, forsaking their errors 
and their idols, and worshipping one com- 
mon Father. ‘There was a greater dispro- 
portion between the resources of the first 
Christians, and their success in changing 
the moral condition of the Roman Empire, 
than there is at present between the means 
which Christians now possess and the uni- 
versal conversion of the world. Nothing 
is wanting but the will, and the energy, 
and the intelligence, which would enable 
them to keep the same great object ever 
in view, and to choose the path that would 
most certainly lead to it. Society, inde- 
pendently of human volition, is preparing 
itself for a great transition; the many 
wheels of its intricate mechanism are be- 
ginning to revolve, and a com; licated 
movement continually accelerated by fresh 
impulses, is bearing along the world from 
its wintry and torpid position, and bring- 
ing it under the influence of serener hea- 
vens and an awakening spring. All the 
genial powers of nature will be unlocked, 
and the better feelings that have long 
slumbered in the breast of man will be 
roused to life. True benevolence will 
come in the train of genuine Christianity ; 
and mankind, in promoting the welfare of 
each other, will find that happiness which 
has so long escaped them. Evil, though 
it can never be entirely eradicated from 
human nature on this side of death, will 
yet be repressed in all its manifestations 
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as soon as it presents itself, aad the 
thoughts and endeavours of all will tend 
to heal the inevitable ills which flesh is 
heir to. Then will be the harvest of the 
moral world, and the seed of noble 
thoughts and deeds that once seemed lost, 
shall suddenly shoot forth, and ripen to 
maturity, and the success of wrong even 
in this world shall seem brief compared 
with the long ages that shall crown the 
efforts of wisdom and virtue.””—pp. 354— 
356, 

Upon the whole, we warmly 
recommend the work to the peru- 
sal of our readers who feel inte- 
rested in the subject. Few pro- 
ductions of modern times have 
afforded us so much delight, or so 
powerfully awakened our histo- 
tical reminiscences and our reli- 
gious anticipations. There is 
room for great enlargement and 
development; and, should the 
author ever undertake the task 
of revision, we would in parti- 
cular recommend him to amplify 
the first part, and re-consider 
some of the minor positions it 
contains. Were it reinforced by 
some additional reasonings, it 
might be made triumphantly sub- 
versive of the yet surviving specu- 
lations of infidel philosophers. 
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Lectures on the Essentials of Reli- 
gion, Personal, Domestic, and So- 
cial. By Henry Forster Burder, 
M.A.8vo. pp. 377. 9s. Westley. 


THE author of these lectures is the 
legitimate successor of the vene- 
rable Matthew Henry; and his 
title to this honourable distinction 
is proved by claims more satisfac- 
tory and decisive, than those which 
are founded on ecclesiastical chro- 
nology. Not only are the princi- 
ples of his revered predecessor 
faithfully maintained, but he ap- 
pears to have adopted the prac- 
tice so successfully pursued by 
that illustrious divine. It is stated 
by the biographer of Henry, that 
he not only expounded the Scrip- 
tures, but, ‘‘ in his more constant 
way of preaching, fixed upon a 
certain set of sulbjeots, fitly ranged 
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and methodized under general heads ; 
though, together with these were 
intermixed many occasional dis- 
courses, suited to the state of the 
people, or to any remarkable dis- 
ensations of Providence.”* The 
ectures before published by Mr. 
Burder are precisely of this de- 
scription; and of the same com- 
plexion is the interesting volume 
before us. 

Of the regular exposition of 
continuous portions of Scripture, 
we have often recorded our high 
and cordial approbation. Every 
christian pastor ought, to a greater 
or less extent, to adopt the prac- 
tice; nor can we conceive of any 
mode of instruction, more effectu- 
ally adapted to the prevention of 
all the discordances of error, and 
the exhibition of all the varieties 
of truth. We do not, however, 
mean by expounding, the uttering 
of ‘* common-place remarks, ” 
without previous and careful pre- 
paration, on a series of texts, in 
which there is no methodical ar- 
rangement or unity of design; but 
such a selection of successive por- 
tions as shall bring out an orderly 
development of scriptural truths, 
for the ‘‘ defence and confirma- 
tion of the Gospel,” in all its 

rinciples of faith and practice. 

his method of exposition will 
preserve the connexions and pro- 
ortions of truth; it will tend to 
orm, on the part of ministers and 
hearers, the habit of correct think- 
ing, and secure a comprehensive 
regard to all the testimony of 
God ; and it will most effectually 
counteract those unwarrantable 
partialities and prejudices which 
are the fertile sources of error and 
misconception. More time, read- 
ing, and diligent searching of the 
Scriptures will be demanded from 
good expositors and lecturers, than 
from those who are contented with 
the ordinary method of declaiming 
on insulated texts, and who too 








* Tong’s Life of M. Henry, p. 163. 
New Series, No. 7. 
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often shrivel down to meagerness 
the beauty and majesty of truth by 
endless reiterations. But the ad- 
vantages to the interests of religion, 
resulting from the expository 
mode, will be an ample compen- 
sation for the labour it requires ; 
nor is it one of the least, that the 
other discourses of such preachers 
will partake of the same general 
character, and prove that, in pro- 
portion to their diligence and suc- 
cess, they are ‘‘ workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” 

The lectures which Mr, Burder 
has published on “ the Scripture 
Character of God,” and “‘ the Plea- 
sures of Religion,” are not, indeed, 
expositions, but appear to partake 
of a middle character, between 
regular lectures on portions of the 
sacred testimony, and unconnected 
discourses. We have no doubt 
that Mr. B. is in the. constant 
habit of going through select parts 
of the Bible, on Sabbath morn- 
ings; and the plan of distinct 
courses of lectures is well adapted 
to the great end of Sabbath even- 
ing instruction. The volume now 
under our notice we think the 
most valuable work, of this kind, 
which the esteemed author has 
presented to the world. 

The lectures are divided into 
three classes :—there are two on 
repentanee; three on faith; and 
twelve on holiness. Under the lat- 
ter topic he includes all the lead- 
ing eee of practical godli- 
ness, in reference to ‘‘ Self-govern- 
ment,” the relative duties of ‘‘ Do- 
mesti¢ Life,” “ the Duties of 
Social Religion,” and ‘the Du- 
ties we owe to our Fellow-Men, 
both at home and abroad.” On 
such a wide and interesting range 
of discussion, it would be easy to 
select many passages of great ex- 
cellence; nor is there a single 
discourse that is not characterized 
by accurate discrimination, pow- 
erful reasoning, and impressive 
admonitions. We are decidedly 
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of opinion, that this volume, com- 

ared with all the other productions 
of the author, is the chef d’auvre, 
in point of thought and illustration. 
Its diction is more evergetic, and 
its tone of seitiment more impres- 
sive, than in any of Mr. B.’s for- 
mer works; and we trust its ex- 
tensive circulation will prove 
eminently conducive to the inte- 
rests of “* pure and undefiled 
religion.” 

If, amidst so much that is ex- 
cellent and useful, there be any 
cause for regret, it is, that the 
author has not favoured us with a 
statement of the general principles 
by which we are to judge what is 
essential, and what is not essential, 
in religion. The work refers alto- 
gether to religion viewed sub- 
jectively; but it seems to us, that 
some train of argument, on the 
grounds by which we are autho- 
rised, either in reference to our- 
selves or others, to determine what 
are the practical essentials, was 
requisite, in order to the complete- 
* ness of the volume. We would 
respectfully suggest the propriety 
of a preliminary inquiry, in the 
probable event of another edition, 
respecting the nature and extent 
of the connexion which exists be- 
tween the principles of revealed 
truth, and the principles of per- 
sonal piety. 

‘There is a passage in the dis- 
course ‘‘on the Duties of Hus- 
bands and Wives,” which appears 
to require some explanation. Mr. 
Burder tells us, that he has not 
found “ one single caution against 
too great an intensity of conjugal 
attachment, or, in any part of the 
inspired volume, one single inti- 
mation, that against such a danger 
itis incumbent on us to guard” !— 
He proceeds in the following 
strain: 

«¢ [ find many a beart-stirring caution 
against the love of the world, against the 
love of money, against the inordinate love 


of self; but [ find.not one against an 
excessive love of a husband, or of a 
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wife. And the inquiry well deserves a 
place in our thoughts: Exists there the 
danger which has been frequently sup- 
posed? ‘There may be many inordinate 
epressions of love; there may ‘be many 
misguided methods of displaying attach- 
ment ; but is there any danger of undue 
intensity in the affection itself? Is there 
any tendency in conjugal love to with- 
draw the heart from the blessed God, to 
whom, unquestionably, is due our supreme 
and most ardeat affection ?’’—p. 255. 


Now, we grave reviewers, who 
can hardly be supposed to be con- 
versant with such matters as are 
here referred to, by reason of our 
monastic seclusion from terrestial 
concerns, could scarcely refrain 
from surprise and astonishment at 
these conjugal interrogatories which 
Mr. B. pursues to the end of the 
paragraph, in a similar strain of 
triumphant exculpation. We know 
well his affectionate disposition ; 
but, sine jocis, we ask, whether it 
would not have been as expedient 
for our good friend to have remem- 
bered, that there can be no inten- 
sity of attachment to earthly ob- 
jects, which has not its peculiar 
dangers, and against which we 
ought not to be on our guard? That 
‘*men ought to love their wives,” 
is unquestionable, and that the 
obligation is enforced by christian 
motives, is equally unquestionable; 
but if the silence of Scripture as 
toa distinct and specific admonition 
on the danger of conjugal inten- 
sity, be a reason for inferring that 
no such danger exists, then other 
lawful affections are in the same 
predicament. The fact is, that 
there is danger of undue intensity 
in reference to every such affection, 
and the entire force of all the ex- 
hortations to a supreme love to God, 
is derived from the tendencies of 
our nature to what is unditein every 
other exercise of the affections. 
The Saviour reminded his disciples, 
that if a man loved his ‘wife or 
brethren, or sisters, or houses, or 
lands,” with an affection which 
interfered with, or exceeded the 
love which he claimed, there could 
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be. no enjoyment of his favour: 
and the Apostle Paul exhorts the 
believing Corinthians, who “ had 
wives, to be as though they had 
none.” What are these intimations, 
but salutary admonitions against 
that ‘‘ danger of undue intensity,” 
which out esteemed friend, from 
the well-balanced state of his own 
affections, imagines has no exist- 
ence? However, we wish some 
professors of religion would read 
Mr. Burdev’s lecture on this sub- 
ject. We are sure their ‘* yoke- 
fellows” would thank him! «“ No 
MAN ever yet hated his own flesh ;” 
but says Mr. Jay, “‘ many a mon- 
ster has.” 

The following extracts from the 
lecture on “the Duties we owe to 
our Christian Brethren,” are so ex- 
cellent in their spirit, and so liberal 
in their tendency, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to present 
them to the attention of our readers, 
and with these citations we shall 
close our notice of this instructive 
and interesting volume. 


*s All, without exception, who love, and 
honour, and obey our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are to be most cordially embraced and re- 
cognised as brethren. ‘They may differ 
from us in opinion, as it regards minor 
and non-essential points of doctrine or of 
discipline ; as it regards the mode, or even 
the subjects of baptism ; as it regards the 
use or the rejection of a liturgy; and as it 
regards the government of a church, whe- 
ther by bishops and subordinate dignitaries, 
or by presbyters, in synodical courts, or 
by settled pastors on the principles of con- 
gregational churches, of by travelling 
preachers, meeting in annual conference. 
But if we have reason to regard them in 
their individual capacity, as members of 
the family of God, and of the lLousehold 
of faith, we should never feel the slightest 
hesitation to regard and to recognise them 
as brethren, either in the welcome oppor- 
tunities which may occur of social and 
friendly intercourse, or even in their occa- 
sional admission, and if they so request, 
to the most solemn and interesting ordi- 
nance of christian communion, at the table 
of the Lord. 

*< When we designate a Christian by a 
certain technical and sectarian denomi- 
nation, we are too apt to think of him, 
and to speak of him, as we might be 
authorized to do, if the peculiarities of his 
party had formed his character, and regu- 
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lated his prevailing disposition. Yet how 
little, if uncer the influence of christian 
candour, can we suppose this to be the 
case. How seldom, it is probable, is he 
ever engaged in thinking at all, on the 
points of peculiarity; but how often 
is he employed in the contemplation of 
the great and glorious truths, on which his 
views and our own perfecily coincide. 
The currency of the denominational dis- 
tinction is calculated to mislead us; and 
this is not one of .the least of evils, 
which have had their origin from sectarian 
names. Let us not then do injustice to 
our brother, but instead of being repelled 
by the points of difference, let us yield 
ourselves to the attractive influence of the 
truth which dwelleth in him, as well as in 
us, and ¢ shall be with us for ever.’ 

** Let us with equal candour and satis- 
faction, acknowledge all the excellencies 
which we discern in Christians of other 
communions, both as individuals and as 
collective bodies. 

*« Lamentable must be the dominion of 
prejudice over the mind of that man, who 
can discover nothing that is good in prin- 
ciple or in practice, which differs from the 
ideas of the usages of his own denomi- 
nation. As far as my own observations 
have extended, I have seen reason to think, 
that many lessons of practical value may 
be derived from other societies of Chris- 
tians ; while incalculable benefit may ac- 
crue to our own hearts, from cultivating 
friendly intercourse, as well as brotherly 
affection, beyond the pale of our own ec- 
clesiastical inclosure. Among other bene- 
ficial effects of such an interchange of 
thought and sentiment, and friendly offices, 
will be the counteraction of the tendency, 
betrayed by some of narrow mind, to treat 
with disrespect, and even with con- 
temptuous levity, the religious forms and 
usages which differ from their own. If our 
brethren of otker denominations be in all 
their peculiarities conscientious, we ought, 
at least, to be respectful. Nor should we 
ever permit ourselves to forget how much 
we, as well as they, may have felt the most 
imperceptible influence of early education, 
and accustomed habits. 

«* Let us delight to co-operate with our 
christian brethren at large, in general and 
important measures, for the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

«« Who can estimate the amount of good 
which has already resulted from such co- 
operation in societies for the circulation of 
the Scriptures at home and abroad, and 
for the spread of the everlasting gospel, 
by the agency of living teachers? Its 
glorious effects are already seen—are felt 
even in the most distant regions of our 
globe ; whilst at home, a new impulse has 
been thus given to the best emotions of 
the Christian’s heart, and the most power- 
ful energies of his mind.”—pp. 347349. 
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Lectures on the History of Jesus 

Christ. By Jas. Bennett. 3 vols. 

8vo. Hamilton and Co. £1. 16s. 
WE are happy to find that the 
northern custom of lecturing or 
expounding has recommended it- 
self to many ministers in England, 
and that where this method has 
been ably sustained, it has tended 
greatly to the improvement and 
gratification of the people. The 
advantages resulting from it are 
clearly numerous, and far greater 
than those which attend the usual 
method of preaching from a text. 
While it offers all the opportu- 
nities which preaching affords, of 
free address and pointed applica- 
tion, it gives opportunity for a 
more enlarged display of the im- 
port and connexion of the word of 
God, or for the minute investiga- 
tion of difficulties and removal of 
objections. In fact, it enables 
the preacher to be at once critical 
and argumentative, comprehensive 
and particular, didactic or impas- 
sioned. His discourses are far 
more likely to be conformed to 
the Scripture method than in the 
way of textual sermons, while in 
every such exposition, he can 
hardly fail of being doctrinal, 

ractical, and experimental. There 
is one advantage combined with 
this method, which, we think, is 
especially deserving of attention 
in. an age, when the studies of 
ministers are so broken in upon, 
and their public performances so 
liable to become loose and de- 
clamatory, or superficial and unin- 
structive. The exposition of any 
considerable portion of Scripture, 
in such a way as to render it use- 
ful and interesting, requires much 
more study and attention, reading 
and thought, than the preparation of 
asermon. There are few portions 
of Scripture thatcan be taken as the 
subject of a lecture, especially if 
taken in their connexion, which do 
notinvolve the student in the neces- 
sity of some research and exami- 
nation, for the purpose of removing 
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an obscurity, answering some ob- 
jection, or elucidating some argu- 
ment. The exercise of critically 
examining the scope, the facts, the 
history, the reasoning, the words, 
the connexion of any of the sacred 
books is highly salutary to the 
mental powers and spiritual feel- 
ings, and when conducted by the 
guidance of those able hands, and 
by the aid of those numerous lights 
which commentators and critics 
afford, will contribute more to 
elevate the ministerial character, 
and to furnish the man of God 
with things new and old, than any 
other line of study in which he can 
be engaged. 

There is another collateral ad- 
vantage, which presses itself upon 
our attention, and which brings us 
to the publication before us. The 
habit of close investigation, which 
has been found requisite for expo- 
sitory lecturing, has been the occa- 
sion of giving a permanent form to 
many of the most valuable theolo- 
gical works. Those ministers,speak- 
ing generally, who have beenaccus- 
tomed to this method, have contri- 
buted more to the stock of sound and 
biblical theology than mere writers 
of sermons or dissertations, and 
the expository or critical works 
which have thus proceeded from 
the pens of authors, who first pre- 
pared them in the ordinary course 
of their pastoral functions, have 
been more valued, more studied, 
more useful to the rising ministry, 
than either systematic theology or 
discourses, whether miscellaneous 
or on a train of connected theses. 
Owen’s Exposition of the He- 
brews is worth more than all he 
wrote beside, and Henry’s Bible 
is to the young minister more than 
half a library. We think it our 
duty, therefore, to applaud every 
effort to establish the practice of 
lecturing, at least once on the 
Lord’s-day, and to recommend the 
publication of such lectures on 
portions of the sacred volume, as 
appear likely to promote the gene- 
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ral interests of biblical science, 
and the instruction of Christians 
in the will of God. 

As an able and _ interesting 
oe Mr. Bennett has been 
ong and extensively known to 
the religious public. The office 
of Divinity Tutor in the Rother- 
ham Academy, to which of late 
years he has been called, has of 
course led him to direct his studies 
more immediately to the sacred 
Scriptures. But it was in the 
usual course of ministerial duty 
that these lectures were delivered. 
Thus they have the double ad- 
vantage of being prepared with 
all the aids derivable from the 
habits, opportunities, and studies 
of the Divinity Tutor, and yet with 
that freedom and ease requisite for 
a mixed auditory: so that with 
academic accuracy and research, 
they may be supposed to combine 
popular eloquence and general 
usefulness. Those who have been 
accustomed to Mr. Bennett, as a 
sermonizer and preacher, will per- 
ceive in this work a very consider- 
able variation both of style and 
manner from his sermons. 

The volumes contain a regular 
course of lectures on the Evan- 
gelic History, following the order 
of no one evangelist, but designed 
to form a harmony out of the 
whole. The course is rather in- 
tended as a ‘* Genuine Biography 
of the Saviour,” than as a com- 
ment or exposition of either of the 
evangelists. The reader will, 
therefore, notice, that the sermons 
of Christ are omifted, and the re- 
gular course of the historic facts 

reserved with all possible care. 

he author observes in the pre- 
face, “ The practical application, 
which formed a principal part 
of the spoken discourses, has 
been greatly abridged or wholly 
omitted.” Whatever may have 
been the author’s reasons for this 
omission, we cannot but regret the 
fact, as we have found, in the peru- 
sal, his practical remarks by far 


the most interesting and valuable 
wa of his work ; and we think 

is readers will agree with us in this 
judgment. The brevity and occa- 
sional suppression of these remarks 
is certainly to be regretted, as the 
author’s acuteness qualifies him pe- 
culiarly for the office of a practical 
expositor. But we will not ex- 
pend vain regrets upon omissions 
and deficiencies, but proceed to 
afford our readers an > scmane 4 
of judging of the performance. 
This we shall do by presenting 
two or three lengthened extracts, 
which will allow the author’s work 
to speak for itself. The lecture on 
the Incarnation shall furnish our 
first extract. 


** What devout and grateful adoration 
we owe to the Saviour for his incarnation ! 
We must exclaim with the Apostle, ¢ with- 
out controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness ; the living God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, received up into glory.” He 
stooped to raise us who were fallen. Man, 
aspiring to equal God, sinks into the 
miserable apostacy of devils; and God, 
to recover him, stoops to become man. 
This is the glory of man, the wonder of 
angels, and all miracles and favours in 
one! Ifevery thing is humiliating in this 
affair, let not our wonted pride reject the 
grace for what only makes it so much the 
more glorious. Let us rather observe how 
well this humiliation accords with the 
whole transaction, When the eternal 
Word resolved to be born of a woman, 
we cannot wonder that he would stoop to 
be the son of a poor one. He that con- 
descended to be made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, while yet he avoided the taint 
of original sin, which descends to us by 
the decree of creation that like should 
beget like, would not refuse to expose 
himself to whatever indignity might at- 
tach to him, from suspicions thrown upon 
his virgin mother's chastity and honour. 
That condescension that deigned to be 
born into this world at all, would not 
hesitate to be born in an inn or a stable. 
If angels were to announce to men that he 
was born their brother, he would as readily 
choose that they should proclaim this to 
shepherds as to kings. Humble men, 
looking for the promised Saviour, were 
more fit recipients of the glad tidings than 
kings, who were roused by the news to 
jealous and murderous plots, or philoso- 
phers, whose pride of intellect would ask, 


‘how God could be made man. 


** However the pride of the world may 
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be mortified by these things, let us bless 
the Saviour that his condescension and 
love have been able ‘to do exceeding 
abundantly above all we could ask or 
think.’ Those who are truly wise discern 
a glory in humility, and discover what is 
admirably adapted to answer the most 
valuable moral purposes, when Jesus, wlio 
by his union to Deity, is the most ex- 
alted of creatures, puts honour on that 
grace that so well becomes the loftiest 
subject —willingness to stoop to any thing 
that may glorify God. 

** Has he bowed down to hold ont to us 
a helping hand, taking, not the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham? Thea 
we will stretch out to him the hand that 
lays hold of the hope set before us. His 
union to us by the incarnation should 
bring us into contact with him by faith, 
and by the residence in us of that same 
spirit that dwelt in him. For as we are 
bound to adore the Holy Spirit for the 
part he took in our redemption, by form- 
ing the body of the Saviour, which was 
the temple of the Deity, in which dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and 
which was offered up asacrifice for us ; so 
we are encouraged by this to seek and 
expect the operation of the same spirit, to 
apply that redemption to our souls, ‘ that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts, the hope 
of glory.’ 

** We must not turn from the manger 
in Bethlehem without reflecting how many 
prophecies there meet their fulfilment, 
and in how strange and surprising ways. 
That Jesus should descend from David and 
a long line of kings, and yet that he should 
be poor and despised of men, the royal 
race is at once preserved and depressed--a 
tree cut down to the ground, a mere 
stump, but still retaining life and vigour, 
to send forth a branch that shall form the 
sceptre of universal empire. In order that 
Messiah should be bora in the city of 
David, an ambitious monarch sets his 
unwieldy empire in motion, from the 
Baltic to the Atlantic, aad from Britain 
or Gaul to the extremity of Egypt. Such 
is the commencement of a series of ac- 
complishments of prophecies, which we 
shall see growing upon us, as we advance 
upon the track of the Redeemer, till they 
will form a mass of evidence that shou!d 
vanquish doubt, and put infidelity to 
shame.’’--pp. 49--51. 

The same useful current of ob- 
servation is maintained through the 
whole of this volume, sometimes 
rising into a higher strain of im- 
passioned address, and sometimes 
varying the manner by explana- 
tory remarks, and elucidating the 
text by various information. From 


the seventh lecture on the Tempia- 
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tion of Christ, we select the fol- 
lowing specimen of his manner of 
treating this profound subject. 


“* The third temptation still remains to 
be considered. ‘The pride of life is the 
last class of sins which John mentions, 
and this closing temptation of our Lord 
was to pride or ambitioa For this, the 
enemy taketh Jesus to an exceedingly high 
mountain. In vain we inquire what moun- 
tain! for no one on the face of the earth 
could literally present to view all the king- 
doms of the world. It was probably on 
one of the summits of Horeb that the 
enemy pointed and said, ‘ There, on the 
east and south, is Persia, with her splendid 
metropolis; south-west is Egypt, the em- 
pire of the Ptolemies; on the north is 
Parthia, the rival of Rome; and to the 
west Rome herself, the imperial city, mis- 
tress of a world. Now all these shall be 
thine, if thou will first do homage to me 
as the giver; for they are all miac, and to 
whomsoever I will I give them,’ It may 
be supposed that the form of the traveller 
was now dropped, and exchanged for that 
of some splendid intelligencer, who, pre- 
tending to admire Christ’s victory over 
the former tempter, and to be himself a 
very different being, would reward the 
Saviour, by giving up to him an universal 
empire, on the easy terms of owning that 
he received it from the hands of this 
giorious being, that now appeared before 
him, whom he was therefore to bow down 
and adore. 

** This last was the master-stroke ; for 
never are we in greater danger than when 
we are teinpted for our virtue, and, under 
pretence of rewarding us for our victory, 
the triumph is attempted to be wrenched 
from our hands. But what horrid blas- 
phemous insolence, to ask the Son of God 
to worship the devil! who, a vagabond 
spirit, pretends to have the world at his 
command, to rule for himself, or give to 
his minions! But gladly would Satan 
have quitted all the earthly dominion he 
possessed, could he but have turned Christ 
aside from setting up the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, 

*« The resistance of Christ is now roused 
to the utmost pitch of holy indignation. 
His meekness had before allowed the 
enemy to go on; but his holiness at last 
says, this is too muck to be suffered to 
proceed. Plucking the mask from the 
fue, who had assumed his fairest form to 
do his foulest deed, Jesus flung it away, 
and left the naked wretch all the devil 
convict. ‘ Get thee hence, behind me, 
Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.’ This again is an appeal to 
what is written, and should be looked out 
in Deut. vi. 13. It is a command to all 
creatures; and therefore to Christ, as 
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man, to worship the Lord bis God, and 
him only. The Saviour takes no notice of 
the offer of kingdoms, or worlds, teaching 
us not to parley with ‘temptation, or 
weigh offers against God and duty. For 
he that does this is lost. We learn here, 
that we should not, fora moment, seem to 
admit, that if kingdoms or worlds could 
be given us, we would for them depart 
from the sole worship of the Lord our 
God.”’--pp. 142--144. 


The succeeding scenes of the 
Saviour’s life are treated with equal 
ability, and every lecture is replete 
with useful observation, and with 
sound and just interpretation. It 
is not necessary that we should 
examine minutely the comparative 
merit of the lectures. They are 
all useful and judicious, and it is 
almost a matter of indifference from 
what lecture we take our extracts, 
The author’s manner is uniformly 
sober and scriptural, and it is im- 
possible to open at any part, with- 
out finding the evangelical strain 
of the original biographer of Christ 
ably elucidated and expounded. 
From the lecture on the Conver- 
sion of the Thief upon the Cross, 
the Death of Christ, and the Re- 
surrection, we shall now present 
an extract. Upon these grand 
subjects, the author’s ability as an 
expositor and divine will be abun- 
dantly manifest. 

CONVERSION OF THE THIEF. 

‘¢ The riches of divine grace are dis- 
played in the Saviour’s answer. ‘ Verily 
I say unto thee, this day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.’ 

*« Instant acceptance is grauted to the 
robber’s prayer. He that was deaf and 
dumb to his revilers, who had no ear to 
regard their blasphemies, and no tongue 
to return their curses, is all ear and all 
tongue to hear a dying sinner’s prayer, 
and give the answer of peace. All that 
this man saw in Christ he felt conscious of 
himself, authority over the invisible eternal 
state into which he was going to be owned 
and adored king ; dominion over the souls 
of men, living or dying on earth, and 
power to change the state of the condemned 
sinner, by turning towards him one gra- 
cious thought. 

‘* Answering this prayer as soon as it 
was uttered, the Saviour gave the dying 
man an assurance of paradise. ‘ Thou shalt 
be with mein paradise.’ This name is 
generally given to the garden of Eden, in 
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which our first parents were placed in in- 
nocence, though the scriptures never give 
this appellation to the happy abode. The 
three times in which this word is found in 
the Old Testament lead us to think either 
of a pleasure-ground in general, or of the 
park of the king of Persia, in whose language 
this word is most used. The apostle, how- 
ever, applies the appellation to the abode of 
blessed souls, when he speaks of being 
caught up into paradise; and when the 
Jews wished any one the bliss of heaven, 
they said ‘ let his soul be in the garden of 
Eden.’ Christ, knowing this common 
phrase, and intending to be understood by 
this man, employed this word to convey to 
him a promise of the immediate felicity of 
his departing spirit. This view of the 
place of the blessed was peculiarly soothing 
to a manin the agonies of the cross, which 
he was taught to expect would be ex- 
changed for the bowers of Eden, when, 
from all the mental and physical anguish 
which sin had produced, he should be 
translated to the peaceful abode of spotless 
innocence. The Second Adam promises 
to his seed that he shall be restored to the 
paradise which, through the first Adam, 
we had lost. 

‘© Yet to one who had so lately seen the 
Saviour’s glory paradise would, without 
Jesus, be a hell. ‘ What, just open my 
eyes to see who was bleeding by my side, 
and then be snatched from the beatific 
vision! What is paradise? Wherever 
Jesus is.’ To meet this affection, the Sa- 
viour says, ‘ Thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.’ 

“¢O glorious hope! To be in such a place 
with such company! And to be assured 
of this! To know it ina dying hour! To 
hear it from the lips of Jesus, that shall 
pronounce our eternal doom! Such was 
the favour granted freely, by grace without 
works, to him that believed in Christ for 
righteousness. For, ‘ being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God.’ 

«© Immediate possession is granted this 
man, by the riches of divine grace. For 
Christ, though apparently under the power 
of death, and with his hands nailed to the 
cross, shews his conscious dominion over 
death, by turning its keys to give a depart- 
ing soul dismission, through the gates of 
death, into the happy part of hades, or the 
unseen world. To bind or loose souls 
dwelling in flesh, to open or shut the 
dread gates of death, to fix the time for de- 
parture, and determine the abode into 
which the soul shall be gathered, are acts 
of the Supreme Ruler of tke universe, but 
Jesus éxercises them in his lowest state. of 
humiliation, when himself crucified in 
weak ness, 

«* But those who hold what is termed 
the soul-sleeping system endeavour to es- 
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cape the hostile force of this passage, by 
altering the.stops, which certainly are not 
of divine authority, and representing Christ 
to say, ‘I tell thee, to-day, that thou 
shalt be with mein paradise,’ i. e. hundreds 
or thousands of years hence, when the 
dead shall rise. This is scarcely worthy of 
a refutation. The oldest version, the 
Syriac, renders the passage in a way that 
shews it was understood according to the 
ordinary punctuation, ‘ I say to thee, that 
to-day thou shalt be with me ;’ and one of 
the Greek manuscripts has a reading which 
expresses the same sense. But it will be 
more conclusive with many, that the word 
paradise is not applied to the consummate 
state of bliss, after the resurrection of the 
body, but to the intermediate felicity of 
the soul. To most also there will be still 
more conviction in the remark, that our 
Lord could not mean gravely to inform 
this man of what he knew without any in- 
formation, that the Saviour was speaking 
to him that day ; while, on the ordinary 
view of the Saviour’s words, they express 
an important answer to the mercy request- 
ed. The robber had prayed for a certain 
favour, to be granted at a certain time ; 
that Christ would remember him, when 
Christ was come into his kingdom ; and 
the Saviour answers both parts of the re- 
west by assuring the suppliant that he 
Id be with Christ that very day; in 
paradise, his kingdom. Indeed, this sub- 
terfuge concerning the stops has been aban- 
doned by one who still denies the separate 
state of the soul, and who.says, our Lord 
intended to promise the dying robber a 
quiet repose in the dust, along with Jesus 
and departed saints. But this was lan- 
guage which could not have been under- 
stood, by him to whom it was addressed, 
toconvey any such meaning. No evidence 
has been adduced to prove that to be a 
mere dead body without sense or con- 
sciousness, even though destined to a hap- 
py’ resurrection, was ever called by the 
Jews paradise ; while we know, not only 
from the usage of the Jews, but by the 
testimony of the scriptures, that they who 
are in paradise are supposed to ‘ hear un- 
utterable words,’ and ‘ eat of the tree of 
life.’ ’’— pp. 428—431. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 
“ Mark, then, with deep and devout at- 
tention, the Saviour’s dying words and dy- 


ing acts. 

*¢ ], Christ's dying words. 

“€ The last words of a creature departing 
into eternity are often supposed to be 
‘fraught with the mysterious importance of 
that world into which he is entering. 
But, as all Christ’s words have the weight 
and value of eternity in them, with what 
intense interest shou!d we listen to those 
with which he breathes out his soul, that 
is now making an offering for sin. Those 


which John has recorded, ¢ It is finished,’ 
are often called the Saviour’s last words ; 
thongh this cannot be said with exact 
truth; for Luke gives us these as the last, 
by emphasis, ‘ Eather, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ 

‘¢ This is the language of a beloved son. 
The hour of death wakes up all the tender 
charities of life. ‘Then you see, in perfec- 
tion, all the parent or child, or the hus- 
band or wife; all the brother or friend. 
Here, on the cross, in the article of death, 
you behold all the glory of the Son of God. 
On his entrance into this life, on his com- 
ing forth into public, on his transfiguration 
on the mount, the Father hailed him Son 
of God, most beloved; and now that he is 
dying, apparently afflicted and deserted of 
God, Jesus hails the Father, in whom his 
soul confided. This soul, the one precious 
thing that remained to him, after he had 
been stripped of all, he commits into his 
beloved Father’s hands. 

** It is the language of the great atoning 
victim. The prophet who, long before 
Christ was born into the world, shewed 
him dying, said, ‘ When his soul shall 
make an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed ; and by the knowledge of him justify 
many, because he hath poured out bis soul 
uuto death and borne the sin of many.’ 
The doctrine taught by the ceremonial law 
was, that the blood of the sacrifices con- 
tained their life, was the soul of the beast, 
and, therefore, was to be poured out at the 
foot of the altar; for it was given to make 
an atonement for the offerer’s soul. Here, 
then, the Lamb of God pours out his soul 
in death, to make atonement for our souls. 

** The language of an obedient servant 
is uttered by Christ in this solemn mo- 
ment. Obedience unto death is the utmost 
pitch to which we can go; for ‘all thata 
man hath will he give for his life.’ Christ 
had already given up all his time and labour, 
and made it his meat and drink to do lis 
Father’s will. At last, he gave up his 
liberty, and allowed himself to be put ia 
fetters—his limbs, and suffered them to be 
racked and tortured. His soul, his life, is 
all that now remains, and this he lays at 
his Father’s feet. 

«* But, as a mighty conqueror too, 
Jesus ‘ cries aloud.’ That he was able te 
cry with such force, and to utter distinctly 
these words, which the psalmist had long 
before told the church should be the Mes- 
siah’s dying cry, proves that he died not 
from mere exhaustion, as was usual. with 
those who expired on the cross. This, 
indeed, might have been expected, from 
all that he had suffered before, through 
the night of Gethsemane, and a day of 
torture. But far from losing his voice, as 
the dying usually do, so that he who at- 
tends the death-bed should be able to hear 
whispers, Jesus cries aloud,.as if chal- 
lenging death, or bidding him approach 
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who had stood far off through fear. ‘ The 
Lord shall go forth as a mighty,man,’ 
says the prophet ; ¢ he shall stir up jealousy 
like a man of war ; he shail cry, yea roar ; 
he shall prevail against his enemies.’ ’’— 
pp. 474—477. 

CHRIST’S RESURRECTION, 


* It is remarkable that though there are 
sufficient evidences, there are no eye- 
witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. Ile 
died in open day, in the sight of all the 
world; but he rose in the dark, hidden 
from the eye of all mortals. We should 
have reversed the order, concealed the 
ignominy of his death from the eye of 
scorn, and paraded his resurrection with 
proud exultation. 

‘© We may, therefore, be assured, that 

the narrative of his resurrection is not a 
mere human invention. It is not thus that 
men invent. Here, however, the wisdom 
of God outshines all human devices. Tlie 
death of Jesus being placed out of the 
reach of dcubt, it was not necessary for 
any one to sce him rise. When he was 
seen alive, it was certain that he must have 
riven. 
** Nor should we fail to reflect that this 
reserve and concealment suited the new 
state of being into which our Lord was 
then entering. He is now in a state of 
glory, which is hidden from human gaze, 
to be penetrated only by the eye of faith. 

*¢ But it must not be concealed that the 
narrative of the resurrection has a remark- 
able appearance of confusion, and almost 
of contradiction, in many of the particulars, 
though there is also a striking similarity in 
the story of all the four evangelists. This 
again, though at first sight staggering, is, 
on a deeper insight, confirmatory to our 
faith. It is exactly what we ought to have 
expected. Let a person mark the manner 
in which several distinct and independent 
witnesses relate any extraordinary fact, 
and he will find just such minute variations, 
combined with a general coincidence.’’— 
pp- 516, 517. 


*¢7, The report of the guards forms the 
next proof of the resurrection. 

** Matthew says, ‘ Now, when they were 
going, behold, some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done. And 
when they were assembled with the elders, 
and had taken counsel, they gave large 
money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye 
his disciples came by night, and stole him 


. away while we slept. And if this come to 


the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
and secure you. So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: and this say- 
ing is commonly reported among the Jews 
until this day.’ 

** Though Matthew wrote his gospel, 
abont eight years after the event, when the 
nation was yet existing, and many of the 
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parties interested in the affair were living, 
no contradiction of his statement ever ap- 
peared. . 

‘¢ The frightened soldiers, most proba- 
bly, ran in different directions. If some of 
them went away to the guard-house, or 
the barracks, and told their companions in 
arms what strange events had accurred, 
others went to the chief priests, knowing 
that it was at their instigation that. the 
guard was placed over the tomb. Hearing 
from the lips of their own guards what 
should have brought thein to repentance, 
the priests seem to have said, ‘ We have 
committed ourselves now, and cannot re- 
treat.” What thendo they? Forge a lie. 
From the treasury of the temple they take 
large sums of money to bribe the soldiers 
to tell the lie. Judas had sold Christ for a 
little. But the soldiers. were cither un- 
willing to tell a tale that exposed their 
muilitary character to danger, or pretended 
to be unwilling, in order to get more 
money. ‘ As to the governor,’ said the 
priests, ‘ if he should hear of this, we will 
persuade him that you have done your 
duty, so that no harm shall come to you.’ 

«* Matthew says, ‘this story is com- 
monly reported among the Jews, until this 
day.’ Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, says, ‘ You are the au- 
thors of the prejudice against us; for after 
that you had crucified that only spotless 
and just one, and he had risen from the 
dead, and ascended up to heaven, as the 
prophets foretold, you not only did not 
repent of the evils you had committed, but 
you sent men from Jerusalem into all the 
earth, to say those things against us which 
ignorant persons repeat.’ 

‘*¢ That such a story as this which Mat- 
thew mentions could ever have been told 
may excite surprize, for it carries with it 
its own confutation. The soldiers gravely 
inform us what was done while they were 
asleep. If they were asleep, they had for- 
feited their lives, according to the Roman 
law; so that nothing but collusion with 
people in power could induce them to own 
it. If they were asleep, they could tell no 
more than we, what happened at that time. 
But if, as we have a right to presume, 
Roman soldiers set to watch on a grand 
national business, were not asleep, then 
why did they not preserve the body ? for 
they were set there to prevent its being 
taken away. They did not secure the 
body, and therefore we must conclude they 
could not 

«« The evangelists, however, assign the 
only credible reason for this: the super- 
natural events, the earthquake, and the 
angel, against which Roman troops had no 
power. Whichever way you consider the 
resurrection, you are compelled to admit 
its truth. But to him who has conversed 
with the Jews, on their reasons for re- 
jecting Jesus as the Messiah, it will not 
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appear surprising that even such a story as 
this which the soldiers told should’ be 
* commonly reported among the Jews unté 
this day.’ ”’—pp. 526—528. 


Upon the whole we must say, 
the portion of the sacred books 
which Mr. Bennett has selected, 
is at once the most sublime and 
the most interesting he could 
have chosen; and though it is 
also the most simple of the whole 
volume, yet it requires the greatest 
portion of talent, learning, piety, 
and we might even add genius, to do 
it full justice. The infidel Rousseau 
has said, with a certain degree of 
truth, of the Gospel, ‘ This divine 
book, the only one necessary for a 
Christian, and the most useful of 
all to every one, even though not 
a Christian, needs only to be con- 
sidered, to fill the soul with a love 
for its Author, and a desire of ful- 
filling its precepts.” It is true, in 
one sense, the Gospel contains the 
doctrine, the precept, and the prac- 
tice, and if this were more inti- 
mately studied, the beauty of Chris- 
tianity would be more powerfully 
and generally felt. We trust Mr, 
B.’s work will tend in some degree 
to this important end, and then we 
are assured he will feel, that he has 
attained the richest reward of the 
labour which these lectures must 
have required. The style is gene- 
rally plain and unambitious; some- 
times it is defective and wanting 
in ease, and occasionally we have 
ebserved both sentences and ob- 
servations not in good taste. Upon 
the whole, we should say the dic- 
tion is frequently too familiar and 
eolloquial, or even rugged and void 
of grace ; and there is too much com- 
mon. place uniformity through the 
whole. The first sentence in the first 
lecture is, perhaps, the most un- 
favourable specimen in the three 
volumes. It is neither correct, 
chaste, nor clear. Nor is it a 


solitary instance of earelessness 
and haste. We could have wished, 
for the sake of the usefulness of 
the work, and the permanent repu- 
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tation of the author, that more time 
and: labour had been bestowed 


upon the work. It was an under- 
taking worthy of Mr. B.’s exten- 
sive acquirements and utmost vi- 
gour. The freedom we exercise 
in these remarks will, we hope, be 
taken asintended. Where so much 
excellence is to be seen, we cannot 
but regret that any defects should 
obscure its lustre; and we are al- 
ways anxious to see the classical 
and literary reputation of our lead- 
ing divines and authors well sus- 
tained. The deficiencies we have 
noted will not, we trust, be viewed 
as lessening the substantial merit 
of the performance. 

The reference above made to 
Rousseau reminds us that his testi- 
mony to the Life and History of 
Jesus may not be generally known 
among our readers, and as it can- 
not fail.to be interesting, since it is 
the testimony of an unbeliever, we 
shall append it to this article. 

*« Can a book, at once so sub- 
lime and wise, be the work of 
man? Can the person, whose his- 
tory it relates, be himself a man? 
Does it contain the language of an 
enthusiast or ambitious sectary ? 
What sweetness, what purity, in 
his manners! What affecting 
goodness in his instructions! What 
sublimity in his maxims! What 
profound wisdom in his discourses! 
What presence of mind; what in- 
genuity and justness in his replies! 
What government of his passions ! 
Where is the man, or philosopher, 
who knows how to act, suffer, and 
die, without weakness or osten- 
tation? When Plato describes 
his imaginary good man, over- 
whelmed with all the ignominy 
of guilt, and worthy of every re- 
ward of virtue, he paints, feature 
for feature, Jesus Christ. The re- 
semblance is so striking, that all 
the fathers have taken notice of it; 
and that it is not possible to be de« 
eeived therein. How prejudiced, 
how blind must we be, to dare 
compare the son of Sophronisca 
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to the son of Mary? How far 
distaat from each other! Socrates 
dying without pain, without ig- 
nominy, sustains easily his cha- 
racter to the.end. And if. this 
easy death had not honoured his 
life, we might doubt whether So- 
crates, with all his genius, was 
other than a sophister. We are 
told he invented morality ; others 
before him had practised it; he 
only declared what they had done, 
and reduced into precepts their 
examples. Aristides had been just, 
before Socrates told us what jus- 
tice was. Leonidas died for his 
country, before Socrates had made 
the love of our country a duty. 
Sparta was free from luxury, he- 
fore Socrates praised temperance : 
before he recommended virtue, 
Greece abounded with virtuous 
men. But where could Jesus have 
taken, among his countrymen, this 
elevated:.and pure morality of 


which he alone has given the pre- 


cepts and example! From the 
bosom of the most furious bigotry, 
the most exalted wisdom is heard ; 
and simplicity of the most heroic 
Virtues a the vilest of the 
people. The death of Socrates 
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hilosophizing undisturbedly with 
fis friends is the most easy that 
can be desired.. That of Jesus, 
expiring amidst torments, railed 
at, vilified and cursed by every 
one, is the most. dreadful that can 
be apprehended. Socrates taking 
the poisoned cup, blesses him who 
presents it, and weeps for him, 
Jesus, in the midst of the most 
frightful torments, prays for his 
merciless butchers. Yes, if the 
life and death of Socrates are those 
of a philosopher, the life and death 
of Jesus are those of a God. Should 
we suppose the Gospel was a story 
invented to please? It is not io 
this manner that we forge tales : 
for the actions of Socrates, of 
which no person has the least 
doubt, are less satisfactorily attest- 
ed than those of JesusChrist. In 
short, when all is done, it is only 
evading the dithculty without de- 
stroying it. It would be more in- 
conceivable to suppose that seve- 
ral persons in concert composed 
this book, than that one person 
only furnished the subject thereof.” 
— Thoughts on different Subjects. 
By J. TW iosnteas’ be 
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Zworopia ; or, Observations on the 
present Manners of the English : 
anatomizing the Living by the 
Dead, with a useful detection of 
the Mountebanks of both Sexes. 
By Richard Whitlock, M. D. 
London, 1654. 8vo0. pp. 568. 


THE individualization of every 
particular man from others of his 
speciés is not more definitively 
expressed by his bodily features, 
than that of different nations by 
their moral physiognomy. Persens 
who have been hypercritical in the 
study of topographical peculiari- 
ties, have endeavoured to esta- 
blish some distinctions perhaps ra- 


ther apocryphal, and have can- 
tonned the ethical world with as 
much precision as though the mo- 
ral quadrant were as easy of ap- 
plication as the natural one, and 
the limits of mannefs were in- 
variably coincident with those 
of counties and hundreds. But 
without attempting to say what 
particular causes have conspired 
together to reader the English 
character more marked and de- 
terminate than any other, though 
the nation is of a more mixed origin 
than any of her neighbours, it is 
sufficient for our present purpase to 
remark that the upited testimony 
of all writers who have treated on 
3C2 
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the subject have allowed it. Nor 
is this peculiarity of character 
merely national; it equally dis- 
tinguishes one Englishman from 
another by its minuter shades, as 
it does the nation in general by its 
bolder outlines. Eccentricity and 
originality are denizens of our 
country, and are as indisputably 
British as the Magna Charta or 
the Habeas Corpus. On this ac- 
count our literature abounds in 
that species of writing which, in 
our neighbour country, is almost 
confined to the volumes of La 
Bruyere. From the period of Corn- 
wallys and Overbury the dissection 
of the different traits of character, 
and the irregularities of the human 
mind, have been the unceasing 
theme of our moralists and poets. 
Few of our old writers on general 
literature but have bequeathed to 
the world some ideal portraitures 
of this kind. Learned divines, as 
‘Earle and Donne; politicians, as 
Osborne and Wotton; poets, 
players, physicians, and lawyers, 
almost innumerable, have seve- 
‘rally laboured to cultivate this 
spot of the intellectual globe, and 
haye at length educed beauty 
from deformity, and order from 
eccentricity. The character of 
these volumes is as various as the 
features they describe: Overbury, 
like his master, Somerset, and his 
sovereign, James, is witty and ob- 
scene: Donne is pedantic and ob- 
secure, but powerful: Earle is 
brilliant, but unequal: Osborne 
laboured and precise: Butler 
strong and satirical. Respecting 
Ellis we have expressed our opi- 
nion in a former number. We 
regret that our most diligent re- 
search has not been able to dis- 
cover any account of the author 
of the scarce and interesting vo- 
lume which we now introduce to 
our readers’ attention. His his- 
‘tory, at least as far as our limited 
information extends, is as much 
forgotten as the obsolete manners 


‘he anatomizes. It is a mortifying - 
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reflection that the pen which eter- 
nizes the memory of folly, should 
often be unable to preserve the 
history of its owner’s wit—that the 
page which genius has created, 
which wit has enlivened, and which 
learning bas matured,should be able 
to give immortality to every thing 
except their own parent! We pre- 
sume Dr. Whitlock was a descen- 
dant of the ancient family of that 
name in Buckinghamshire. The 
title-page informs us that he was a 
physician by profession. Physicians 
in those days were men of very diffe- 
rent mould from the moderns. There 
were witty physicians then! Dr. 
Butler was the punster of his day. 
There were even religious physi- 
cians!! Drs. Anthony and Tho- 
mas Browne prove the fact. We 
have often wondered that in this 
day of bibliographical rage, some 
virtuoso in literary curiosities has 
not enterprized a collection of the 
eccentric works of our old physi- 
cians : it would absolutely be the 
most extraordinary collection ever 
formed. — First, Richard Bur- 
thogge’s ‘‘ Essay upon Reason and 
the Nature of Spirits,” which is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
unreasonable works ever penned: 
then, Bulwer’s ‘ Chirologia,” 
** Pathomyotomia,” ‘ Philoco- 
phus,” &c. &c. in which the deaf 
are taught to see sounds, and the 
blind to hear signs: Blochwich’s 
** Anatomy of the Elder,” which 
resolves every medicament into 
the pith and berries of that tree : 
Alexander’s ‘* Treatise on Wit,” 
which makes the bulkiness of the 
head the cause of the subtlety of 
the genius: Browne’s ‘ Quin- 
cunx,” which proves that all pos- 
sible shapes and figures are re- 
solvable into angles; and, finally, 
Charleton’s numerous productions 
on “* Paradoxes, Stonehenge, and 
the Mystery of Vintners.” The 
present work, though not alto- 
gether of so original a stamp, is 
yet not destitute of that indefinable 
character which attracts the book- 
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worm to the perusal of the pro- 
ductions of the olden times. Jas- 
per Mayne, no mean judge in 
these matters, says, in his prefa- 
tory epistle to the author, “ In 
truth, for wit, learning, and va- 
riety of matter, put into a hand- 
som dresse, you have exceeded 
any writer in this kind which I 
have yet met with;” and though 
we would make every allowance 
for the partiality of a friend, and 
for the adulatory spirit of the age, 
we must profess ourselves great 
admirers of the spirit and talent 
displayed in Dr. Whitlock’s trea- 
tise. We intended to copy our 
author’s table of contents, but we 
refrain, as the titles are such com- 
plete enigmas that we fear the 
perusal of them would afford but 
little assistance to our readers in 
the comprehension of the subjects 
treated on. A long preface gives 
the author’s reasons for thus ob- 
truding his thoughts on the world ; 
a piece of civility, which, as far 
as we are enabled to judge, is 
very little attended to by those to 
whom it is addressed, and ends 
with a vindication of the thickness 
of the volume from the criticisms of 
those ‘ that think it necessary to 
a book’s handsomnesse (as well 
as a woman’s) to be slender in the 
waste.” Another preface, by S. B. 
tells us, ‘‘ this book is to have 
both wit and learning, else ‘tis 
nothing like the author: and if 
thou seek here for both, and finde 
them not, I dare pronounce thee 
one of the new seekers, but not the 
right.” Thus prepared, with the 
addition of a poetic eulogy, we 
enter on the work itself. There 
is but little of that power in our 
author which creates a new world 
of thought: no discovery in the 
orb of intellect. He rather coasts 
about the oft-frequented shores, 
and surveys more exactly the ob- 
jects which others have but seen 
at a distance. This occasionally 
leads him into an insipid minute- 
ness, but it is the minuteness of 


the microscope, clear and distinct ; - 
not that which is caused by dis- 
tance, and which defies scrutiny. 
His wit seems rather the result of 
thought and reflection than of 
readiness; his allusions are often 
very happy, and more learned 
than those of most books even in 
his day, when that talent was so 
much cultivated. His faults are 
constant antethesis, and oft-recur- 
ring parentheses, which necessa- 
rily render his meaning difficult, 
and not seldom obscure. We shall 
subjoin one or two brief extracts 
from his essay entitled ‘“‘ The best 
Furniture,” and then close with a 
longer quotation from his devo- 
tional pieces, which are more 
adapted to the nature of our mis- 
cellany. ‘ 


«* A man in his study liveth all the 
ages of the world, that are (not adnaa, 
concealed and lost; or xv@sxa, fabulous, ) 
but icopsxe, historicall. He travelleth all 
regions, and with his minde (the true lofty 
traveller) surveyeth them. The world’s 
declination is so far from shortening a 
learned man’s age, that the bookworm is 
of all creatures the longest lived, the last 
in every age, living all the former, to 
whose age Methusalem’s was but non-age. 
Historicall faith will make thee live with 
the first Adam, it floateth thee in the ark 
with Noah, It will thus at any time make 
nine persons in the arke, five in Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s furnace, two in Daniel’s den, 
&c. &c. Knowledge gained by books tip- 
peth the tongue with familiar or solemn 
eloquence ; the great magnes animorum, 
loadstone. Nor hath it only attraction, 
but conquest; in regard its surprizall is 
scarce resistable. ‘ There may be men 
that skill the knack of some particular 
performances, and the rode of some affairs ; 
but constellations and the great turnes of 
weighty and publike conceraments, are 
best managed by men of learning, that 
may consult with the antecedents of oc- 
currences, like, if not parallel.’ (Bacon.) 
Books are the best company, the best 
friends: in doubts counsellors: in damps 
comforters: time’s prospective, the home 
traveller’s ship, or horse; the busy man’s 
best recreation, the opiate of idle weari- 
nesse, the mind’s best ordinary, nature’s 
garden, and seed-plot of immortality. 
Time spent (needlessly) from them is con- 
sumed, but with them twice gained. Time 
captivated and snatched from these by in- 
cursions of businesse, thefts of visitants, or 
by thy own carelessnesse lost, is by these 
redeemed in life, they are the soul’s viati- 








cum, and against death its cordiall. To 
authors how beneficial! books are, will ap- 
peare, when we consider, all other at- 
chievements by the sword, or sweat, are 
but in titulum sepulchri, for some titles on 
ovr tombs. Books are not only titles on 
their authors’ monuments, but epitaphs, 
preserving their memories, be they good 
or bad, beyond short-lived pyramids, or 
mausoleum piles of stone.” 

«€ The commanded Tree of Knowledge.— 
The crosse of Christ, in its second and 
métaphoricall acception, is the Christian’s 
burden and badge: that which he is to 
take up, that which he is to glory in. The 
one is a paradox (and a smart one) to the 
flesh ; the other to the world: but both 
truthes are to be learnt before ere a letter 
in the Christian's Christ-erosse-row ; as 
being indeed, though uone of the letters, 
as instructive as all the four-and-twenty. 
Nor is it the badge onely, but the scut- 
cheon, the coat of arms of every Chris- 
tian, and take St. Paul’s word, a coat that 
sticketh as near as the skin, nay flesh; for 
he bore the marks of Christ’s suffering in 
the body. Gal. vi. 17. Christ is called the 
first fruits, Christians are the latter; and 
that not only in reference to the resurrec- 
tion, but this tree ; on which to be born, 
or which to beare, must be accounted no 
strange thing to those that call themselves 
by that name: to tast, or be the fruit of 
this tree, hath no lesse temptation (and 
more justifiable will our yielding be) than 
that forbidden one had, that conquered 
Adam in the compleat armour of his own 
righteousnesse ; for if any, this now isa 
tree of knowledge, and that commanded, 
not forbidden, making us know, and 
known. ‘The crosse with Christ on it 
sheweth God’s love to thee ; but with thee 
on it, sheweth thy love to God: the know- 
ledge it beareth is well worth the gather- 
ing: would you see God; look unto the 
furnace, there not onely the tirree children 
but their persecutors found the true God. 
Prophets, and bis children, it may be, can 
discern him in the stil! voice, but the 
‘voice of thunder can cure the deafnesse of 
atheisin itself: judgments can make them 
subscribe to his power, that would not to 
his patience. An uncheckt current of 
affaires, we know, hath drowned many in 
atheism, when stormes, we know, can 
teach even mariners to pray, that at other 
times, too many of them, think not so 
much of heaven, as look on it; and 
that not to find their way thither, but 
some petty port on earth. Crosse events 
will teach even Machiavellians their cate- 
chisme, if you will believe the oracle of 

» Tacitus, quod in pace sors sen natura, 
ee fatum et fo Dei vocabatur. Hist. iv. 
Stupid incorrigiblenesse row rem the 
continual prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was more a beast before he grazed, 
than while he did, or after. The ruffling 
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swearer douth not call his teeth puritany 
if their paines reprove and spoile the 
mouthing of his oathes. A fit of Itliaca 
Passio, the collick called Miserere mei, Lord 
have merey upon me, in probability would 
be a good recipe against cursing of others. 
A door speaking the same language on it, 
and a red crosse on it, would more effec- 
tually bring a licentious gallant out of con+ 
ceit with a brothell-house, than Solomon’s 
calling it the chambers of death. So much 
more persuasive are the sermons of the 
rod, than of God’s bare word; and the 
house of mourning, sooner than God's 
louse, would prove a house of correction 
to a desperate sinner. Seneca calleth his life 
mare mortuum, a dead sea, in which no ad- 
versity hath ruffled the smooth streams of 
his fortunes ; and, indeed, he that is he- 
calmed in prosperity, travelleth but little 
in discovery of himself, but is to himself 
merely terra incognita. All a man can 
study is God, himself, and the world ; the 
knowiedge of the first is a fruit of this 
tree, and so are the two latter: for one’s 
self, this crosse teacheth him whereof he 
is made. Alexander’s wounds let out Ju- 
piter’s blood: no longer will he be flat- 
tered into a deity, when he findeth the 
arrow or weapon so sawcy as not to take 
notice of his godship. Then for the werld, 
how by losses do we gain a true discove 

of its bracteata felicitas, tinselled happi- 
nesse, outside filme of contentednessé, 
which when flaid off, what ‘appeareth but 
vanity, or vexation of spirit: nothing or 
too much to consist with tranquillity 
of mind, the best of it to be reckoned 
amongst our impedimenta, baggage, or far- 
dells that must be left behind. Quicquid 
circa te jucet rerum, tanquam hospitalis loei 
sarcinas specta: transcendum est. Look on 
the things of this world but as parcells, or 
packs must be left in this inne of the 
world, when thou must depart. Look dn 
riches on the wing, and their uncertainty 
will lesson thee out of that vivimus tanquam 
semper victuri the philosopher complaineth 
on, that living with the desires of abiders, 
as he saith, omnia tanquam mortales timemus, 
concupiscimus tanguam immortales: our feats 
are like mortals, our desires as if perpe- 
tuity were the extent of our lease of life ; 
and all long of this reason, nunquam nobis 
Sragilitas nostra succurit.. Did we observe 
what reakes, pestilence, war, famine (or, 
to summe up all,) ruin keep, what clatter 
they make in this potter’s shop of earthen 
vessels, we could not foole ourselves into 
a: beliefe our vessels were of such darable 
matter, But this treedoth not only make 
us know, but also known; and the noble 
order of the cruysado heaven besteweth 
not on milk-sops, low-pirited souls: no, 
their portion is prosperity, as fit for effe- 
minate tendernesse, according to that 
prospera in plebem ac vilia ingewsa deveniuat. 
Seneca. Prosperity is the lot of low aud 
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vulgar spirits ; so that the cruysado. is not 
onely a distinguishing but ennobling order. 
They that do not once look on all the 
pomp and glitter of every court on earth, 
a suffering Paul will draw them as it were 
from enjoying, or increasing their own 
happinesse, to look on him now suffering 
as much, and as fast for Christ, as before 
he acted against him. We are become a 
spectacle, saith he, to God, angels, and 
men: it is not a trivial sight draweth the 
eyes of so glorious a theater; the light of 
nature judged such a spectacle as virtue 
gallantly suffering to be one of the rarest 
imaginable. What pleasinger spectacle 
could Jupiter have, than to see Cato, after 
severall overthrowes of his party, stand 
even in the midst of ruin upright ? Seneca. 
What more pleasing spectacle to the the- 
ater of heaven, than to see gallant selected 
spirits engage in its cause, to the expence 
of blood, losse of wives, liberty, children, 
estates, with more daring than their per- 
secutors threaten, or execute, and loose 
all earthly enjoyments (for heaven’s euge, 
well done, thou stout and faithful soldier 
of Christ) with more chearfulnesse than 
their enemies enjoy them. A despised 
martyr insulting over his insulters; weary- 
ing his tormentors, embracing their cruelty, 
and even meeting death, causeth heaven 
to ring (as it were) with a plaudite, and 
maketh them renew that antheme Quo 
usque Domine, How long, O Lord, how 
long, &c. of so much more concernment 
is one suffering saint than all the noise- 
makers in the world, and traders for 
power or pelfe, and the cruysado, or crosse 
of Christ, above all orders taken up by the 
potentates of the world, and the crown 
of thornes more honourable than diadems, 
and Stephen’s killing lapidary above the 
richest jewels in either Indies. Thus they 
are in heaven’s book of rates ; none but 
those’ ignorant of thy worth, O tree of 
knowledge, would decline thy fruit, nor 
any fear the crosse, but such as look not 


through faith’s prospective. Set the pro- 
mises on the crosse as thy sights,-and it 
will prove a Jacob’s staffe, discovering the 
height of thy rewards after this moment’s 
suffering. It will shew thee the top of 
Jacob’s ladder, of which thy afflictions are 
but the rounds, by which is made thy as- 
cent to the throne of God: from having 
stones thy pillows here, as Jacob had, to 
having stars thy pavement, as Abraham 
and all departed in the faith have. Thus 
will this tree of knowledge suffer another 
metamorphosis, as before from a tree of 
life to this tree of knowledge; so again, 
from this tree of knowledge to that tree 
of life, not in the midst of the garden, but 
the city of God. Rev. xxii 2, That beareth 
twelve manner of fruits, and twelve times 
in the year; and that it shall never be 
blasted see the third verse ; there shall be 
no curse. But | conclude with that sum- 
mary of our behaviour under the crosse, 
and encouragement to that behaviour, in 
the close of ** Duxel: Gymnas: Patien- 
tiae.”” Sustineamus paulisper, et non deerit 
certantibus auxilium, nec vincentibus premium, 
Feare not, being one of heaven’s gladia- 
tors, to enter the lists against any encoun- 
ter; since thy seconds are -more and 
mightier than thy adversaries, and thy re- 
ward more glorious, than the conflict was 
sharp.” _ 


A coiprehensive index of sub- 
jects is appended; an excellency 
very rarely met with in books of 
this nature. The volume is beau- 
tifully and correctly printed, and, 
we believe, is exceedingly rare, 
as we have never seen any other 
copy but that in our possession; 
though we have searched for it 
with a virtuoso’s assiduity for a 
considerable time. 
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Tue Necror’s Memoria; or Abo- 
litionist’s Catechism. By an Abolitionist. 
London: Hatchard and Co.—Feeling as 
we do that slavery is utterly abhorrent 
to the mild and liberal principles of 
Christianity, and utterly subversive of 
all moral and intellectual improvement, 
we hail with delight the appearance of a 
publication, whose object 1s to accelerate 
the happy crisis when slavery shall be 
universally abolished. Much has been 
aceomplished, and link by link, truth 
and reason are destroying that chain of 
human prejudices, which still prevents 
many from seeing the justice, policy, 


and duty of abolishing that hateful vas- 
salage—a vassalage more degrading to 
those who perpetuate, than to those who 
suffer it. Though some progress has 
been made in public opinion, less prac+ 
tical benefit has resulted from the efforts 
of abolitionists than might have been 
anticipated. Upwards of thirty years 
have rolled away since the first notice of 
the cruelties attendant on this inhuman 
traflic was brought before the House of 
Commons. Laws have been enacted 
that. are broken with the most daring 
effrontery—negotiations have been en- 
tered into with foreign powers produc- 
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tive only of a barren harvest of pro- 
mises; and let it not be forgotten, that 
the Bourbons —themselves but just eman- 
cipated from the yoke of slavery, are re- 
quiting their obligations to Britain and 
to God, by giving their sanction to this 
infamous trade. 
Tn our own country, however, asimul- 
taneous movement seems to be taking 
lace. The voice of the oppressed is 
Feard in our temples and our streets. 
The blood of the martyr has acted with 
a talismanic influence, and the fall of 
Smith has been a great benefit to the 
cause of the abolitionists, as well as to 
the cause of Christian missions. It has 
let the public of Britain and the world a 
little into the character of the West 
India interest. If this is a specimen 
of the liberal and noble hearts of 
West India Governors, doubtless, their 
slaves experience nothing but kind- 
ness. To imprint the evils of slavery 
more deeply upon the mind, and rouse 
it to renewed exertion in the cause of 
emancipation, is the object of the present 
pamphlet; and with a masterly hand 
the author has swept aside the “ refuge 
of lies” undeg which the advocates of 
slavery have so long taken shelter. He 
has proclaimed to the world, that the 
whole system is an infraction of the 
ights and liberties of man; that it is 
alike repugnant to the law of nature and 
of God ; that as a national measure it is 
inexpedient, and unproductive of those 
benefits which its advocates assert; and 
that the true interests of this or any 
other country can be promoted, and their 
political greatness in the scale of nations 
upheld, only in proportion as their 
— is enlightened, and their spirit 
iberal. We would gladly give a spe- 
cimen of the able manner in which the 
subject is here treated, but we have not 
room ; and it may be sufficient to say, 
the pamphlet is replete with authen- 
ticated facts, and comprises more infor- 
mation upon the subject of slavery than 
we ever. remember to have seen in so 
small a space. We hope it will be uni- 
versally read. 


Memorr or Catuartne Browy, a 
Christian Indian of the Cherokee Nation. 
By Rufus Anderson, A. M. Sc. Hoids- 
worth. 2s.—This is avery interesting and 
encouraging little publication. As illus- 
strative of the benign influence of the 
Gospel on the mind of a Cherokee Indian 


rl, it will afford great pleasure to every 
Christian who reads it. The authen- 


ticity of the narrative brings its own 
voucher in the highly respectable name 
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of Mr. Anderson, Assistant Secretary to 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. We give our cordial re- 
commendation to the work on the ground 
of its being an unvarnished statement of 
facts, and on that account likely to be far 
more useful than the religious novels and 
tales which still so injuriously abound. 


Aw Expostutatory Letter to the 
Rev. Edward Irving, A. M., occasioned 
by his Orations for Missionaries after the 
Apostolic School. By William Orme. 2s. 
—Weare gratified to see the absurdities 
of the Missionary Orations exposed in 
so judicious and able a manner. It is 
lamentable indeed that Mr. I. should 
have deemed it necessary to direct his 
assault against the whole system by 
which missions have hitherto been sup- 
ported and conducted, especially since 
there is by no means any surplus li- 
berality in this cause. It would at all 
events have been more christian-like, 
more magnanimous, and more prudent, 
first to have obtained an experiment to 
be made upon his own plan, and to 
have shown, like a true and rigid Ba- 
conian philosopher, that the thing worked 
well, and would be productive of as 
much or more good, before he had re- 
viled and called upon the Christian 
Church to abandon a system which has 
been invariably acted upon since the 
age of miracles terminated. Mr. Orme 
comes into close contact with the argu- 
ment and the statement; and though he 
uses no high-sounding phrase, nor feeds 
the ear with oracular declamation, he 
yet convinces the judgment by sound 
sense, and completely explodes the 
flimsy assertions, the presumptuous de- 
cisions of the Caledonian Orator. We 
hope Mr. O.’s pamphlet. will. follow 
wherever the Orations have made their 
way, and that it will be one means of 
counteracting the baneful tendency of 
that leafy farrago, and of guarding the 
sacred cause of missions from the effects 
of that wound it has received in the house 
of its friend, 


Procrepincs or a Generar Court 
Manrtiat on Lieut. Georce Francis 
Dawson, of the Royal Artillery, for 
hesitating to comply with an Order, by 
which he was required to participate in the 
Ceremonies of the Romish Church. Butter- 
worth and Son. 2s. 6d.—The minutes of a 
Court Martial can furnish little matter 
for criticism; in the present instance, 
however, it is not our intention to ana- 
lyze the style, but to present the reader 
with a brief statement of what we con- 
ceive to be the leading facts of this ex- 
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traordinary case. It seems to have been 
customary in Malta, on the anniversary 
of their tutelar Saint, for the different 
castles and forts to fire a salute at the 
moment when a procession, bearing the 
image of St. Lorenzo, were scen emerg- 
ing from the church. On the day in 
question it became the duty of Lieut. 
Dawson to superintend the men em- 
ployed in firing this salute. Lieut. Daw- 
son wasa soldier, but he was a Christian, 
and when he found it impossible to re- 
concile the commands of his superiors 
to the dictates of his own conscience, he 
nobly refused to obey, lest by obeying 
he might participate in an idolatrous 
act. For this he has been cashiered. The 
object of the present pamphlet, we be- 
lieve, is simply to unfold the truth, as 


exaggerated accountshave been presented - 


to the public, and to preserve his cha- 
racter in the eyes of his countrymen, as 
he will hereafter have to seek a livelihood 
in some other channel. We hope the 
christian public will extensively read 
this pamphlet. 

Tut Two Recrors. 12mo.—This is 
a well-written and spirited /egend, lite- 
rally a tale told for the good of the 
church: the saints and the evangelical 
clergy are the principal objects of ridi- 
cule. The author appears to be a well- 
meaning man in his way—but that is 
not the best. 

A Repty to the Letters of the Abbé 
Dubois on the State of Christianity in 
India. By the Rev. James Hough, 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany on the Madras Establishment. 8vo. 
5s.—The absurdities of the Abbé Dubois 
have been most ably exposed by two 
individuals, whose testimony to facts will 
surely be allowed to outweigh the pre- 
judiced statements of the mortified, be- 
cause unsuccessful, advocate of popery. 
Mr. Townley’s volume was a seasonable 
and able refutation of the main positions 
of the Abbé’s book. This a matter-of- 
fact exposure of his gross mis-state- 
ments. The religious world is greatly 
indebted to the Abbé for having given 
occasion to two works which embody a 
complete and most interesting summary 
of what has already been effected by all 
denominations of Protestants, and of the 
moral apparatus now working with a 
rapidly increasing power upon the hea- 
thenism of India. We strongly recom- 
mend this volume to all our readers, 
and especially to the enemies of mis- 
sions, if such ever look upon these pages 

Tue: Reviewer REvIEWED; or, 
Strictures the Articles in:the 61st 
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303° 
and 62d Numbers of the Quarterly Re- 
view, on the Progress of Dissent and the 
Church in Ireland. By a Dissenter.— 
Who this dissenter may be we have no 
means of knowing, but though he has 
said many good things, and adduced 
some appropriate extracts, we certainly 
cannot say he has executed his un- 
dertaking to our taste. We cannot 
but wish that he had deemed the ad- 
mirable pamphlet of a Nonconformist 
(which it appears he had read) quite 
sufficient for the occasion. Men who 
step forward to defend a public cause 
should not merely inquire whether it 
needs defence, but whether they are 
best qualified to become its advocates : 
otherwise they may unwittingly under- 
mine what they would uphold. 

Srate or Irevanp. Letters from 
Ireland on the present Political, Reli- 
gious, and Moral State of that country, 
&c. Second Edition.—To those who are 
interested in the present state of Ireland, 
this pamphlet will be interesting though 
they should differ from the opinions of 
the author. It is well written, and dis- 
plays considerable knowledge of Irish 
affairs. 

Tue Itrneracy of a Traveller in 
the Wilderness, addressed to those who 
are performing the same journey. By 
Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. 5s. 6d.— 
If not one of the most engaging, this 
will certainly prove one of the most 
useful of Mrs. T.’s productions. Among 
many that are excellent it might be 
thought invidious to point out one as 
best; yet that distinction we certainly 
do attach to the present admirable vo- 
lume, nor shall we retract our opinion, 
though the taste of the age for fiction and 
tale should decide against us. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Facts and Correspondénce relative to 
the recent Conduct of the Managers of the 
Congregation of Protestant Dissenters as- 
sembling in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Com- 
mons. By John Hoppus, A.M.—The Man- 
chester Socinian Controversy, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks, and an Appendix, con- 
taining a List of the Chapels in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, now in the possession 
of Unitarians ; also an Account of the 
Manchester College, York, and of the Cha- 
racters of Rev. Daniel Williams and Lady 
Hewley.—A Second Edition of Reviews, 
by the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. Leicester.— 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, in Series of 
Lectures. By the Rev. Sam. Saunders, of 
Frome. 1 vol. 8vo.—The Fourth Part of 
the Bible Teachers’ Manual.’ By Mrs. 
Sherwood. , 
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Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we earnestly 
beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information relating 
to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Continued fom page 276.) 


Barnstap_e.—- (The following document 
is transcribed from a memorandum of Mr. 
S. Badcock, dissenting minister at Barn- 
staple, and then at South Molton. It was 
written about 1778.) 

** The dissenting congregation in this 
place was originally gathered by Mr. 
Jonathan Hanmer, (grandfather of the 
poet Gray), and Mr. Oliver Peard. The 
former was a lecturer at the church in the 
protectorship of Cromwell. He was a 
man of very considerable abilities and 
great application. He wrote a treatise on 
Christian Confirmation, recommended by 
Mr. Baxter,”’ (and various other pieces.) 
«* Both he and Mr. Peard were ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Dr. Ca- 
lamy has given an account of both. When 
Charles II. granted an indulgence in 1672, 
the congregation built a meeting-house 
near the castle, and formed themselves 
into a regular church on the congrega- 
tional plan, under the pastorship of Mr. 
Oliver Peard, who (by the approbation of 
the people) chose for his assistant Mr. 
John Hanmer, the son of his former 
colleague, who, though not ejected from 
any living by the Act of Sequestration, 
yet refusing to take the oaths, and comply 
with the other requisites of conformity, 
was silenced for some years, and being 
obliged to quit the college, is classed by 
Dr. Calamy amongst the ejected ministers, 
and spoken of with peculiar honour in the 
continuation of his account. In May 
1692, Mr. Hanmer (by the consent of 
Mr. Peard) was chosen co-pastor, and 
after the death of Mr. Peard, September 9, 
1696, Mr. Hanmer was desired to take 

m himself the whole of the pastoral 
office, which he complied with. As the 
congregation was very large, Mr. Hanmer 
was prevailed on to choose an assistant. 
The person fixed on was Mr. William 
Peard, (son of Mr. O, Peard, the former 
pastor,). who, at that time, was settled 
with a c ion at Appledore, near 
Biddeford. was about the year 1700. 
Mr. Hanmer seon after this was rendered 
almost incapable of ministerial work, and 
some disputes arising in the congregation, 
respecting the choice of an assistant, a 
wt Te mag nl magi gy te ag 

coded in 1/00, ving. the congrega- 
tion at the castle entirely under the care 


of Mr, Peard,) For some time the seceders 
worshipped in a private house, till a very 
commodious chapel was built for them in 
Cross Street. The first candidate for the 
separate cougregation was a Mr. Birne, 
or Bearne. A blunder he made in the 
pulpit was the only cause of his being 
rejected. He was to preach a funeral ser- 
mon for an old gentleman well known, 
which drew a large audience. The poor 
man had forgotten to note down where his 
text was to be found. He told them (with 
a most disconcerted air) that he believed 
his text was in the Proverbs, but he was 
not certain, but the words were so and so. 
This unlucky blunder was the parent of a 
thousand more: his sermon was a very 
chaos of crude divinity. Some were 
chagrined, others disgusted, and a third 
sort gratified with something to make a 
jest of. The preacher was too much mor- 
tified to make a second attempt, and the 
people that invited him too much morti- 
tied to desire it. This Mr. Birne after- 
wards settled at Hammersmith, and in his 
latter days made a worse blunder than at 
first. He conformed to the Establish- 
ment, and became so enamoured of his 
canonicals, that he wore them all day 
long!! But, poor man! he was near 
seventy! When the Cross Street Chapel 
was completed, the congregation invited 
Mr. George Boucher, in the year 1706, to 
settle among them. He was at that time 
with the people at Bovey--had been a 
student at old Mr. Hallett’s academy at 
Exeter, and was ordained in 1701. Mr. 
Hanmer did not long survive the separa- 
tion. The time of his death is specified 
in Dr. Calamy’s Continuation, and some 
account of his character from his funeral 
sermon by Mr. Boucher. Mr. Peard, of 
the castle-meeting dying, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Powell, who before 
that had been settled with a congregation 
at Blandford. The name of this gentle- 
man, (and also Mr, Boucher’s,) is among 
the subscribing ministers at the Exeter 
assembly in 1719, About a year before 
his death, he became totally incapacitated 
for ministerial work, on which account 
the congregation invited Mr. Thomas 
Bishop to be their pastor. He had been a 
chaplain in the family of Sir John Davey, 
Bart. and preached at Shobrook, near 
Crediton. He settled at Barnstaple, 
January 1, 1720. Mr. Bishop was. suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Walrond in the. year 
1738, ie was, nephew. of, that. Ms, 
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Walrond, of Exeter, who was a principal 
opposer of Arianism, and Mr. Peirce in 
1719. Mr. Boucher, at the Cross Street 
Meeting, growing exceedingly infirm, 
it was proposed to Mr. Walrond in the 
year 1753, (as he had always lived in 
the greatest harmony with Mr. Boucher 
and his people,) to unite both congrega- 
tions under.his own ministry, and for the 
satisfaction of both, it was judged most 
eligible to preach at each meeting alter- 
nately. Through Mr. Walrond’s pru- 
dence and moderation, this scheme was 
effected to the satisfaction of Mr. Boucher 
and both societies.” (Mr. Walrond pub- 
lished an excellent ** Discourse on Ejacu- 
** Mr Wal- 
rond dying in the year 1769, the united 
congregations invited Mr. Samuel Bad- 
eock to settle among them. He accord- 
ingly removed from Wimborne, in Dorset- 
shire, and preached his first sermon at 
Barnstaple, April 1, 1770. The number 
of communicants from the first institution 
of the Society to the present time, 1778, 
~-80 to 100—stated hearers about 500.” 
Here Mr. Badcock’s MS. ends.) Mr. 

adcock is well known as a distinguished 
classical scholar, and as the writer of a 
considerable portion of White’s Bampton 
Lectures. He removed to South Molton 
in 1777. Soon after Mr. Badcock’s re- 
moval, Mr. BENJAMIN SEAWARD unider- 
took the pastoral office, and was ordaiaed 
August 20, 1777. He was removed by 
death in 1799. In the same year, Mr. 
RicwarD TaPsELL, from South Molton, 
accepted the call of the church, and con- 
tinued until January 1804, when he took 
the charge of a congregation at Braunton, 
in this neighbourhood, and was succeeded 
by the present minister, Mr. H. W. GarR- 
DINER. There are at present about 500 
stated hearers, and 60 communicants. 
A Sabbath School of about 200 children, 
and a society for relieving the sick poor, 
are suppo! by this congregation. 

There is a Baptist church in this town, 
of whose history we are ignorant. 

Brent (South).—The dissenting cause 
in this village originated in the labours of 
Mr. Keiry, of Ashburton. A Miss H., 
of Ashburton, generously bequeathed the 
sum of eight hundred pounds to be laid 
out in lands: the interest to be applied 
to the support of such minister as might 
be eventually settled here. After enjoy- 
ing the occasional labours of neighbour- 
ing preachers, the congregation invited 
Mr. Hovce to preach regularly to them. 
His stay was short. Under his successor, 
Mr. SHinman, a place of worship was 
erected. It is feared, however, that the 
cause of religion does not flourish, nor 
indeed is such a result to be expected, as 
the Antinomian pestilence has infected the 
moral atmosphere of the place. 

- Brixuam.--Baptist—A Meeting-house, 
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for the accommodation of the Antipzedobap- 
tists was built here in 1802. It will hold 
from four to five hundred persons. Mr. 
T. Roserts, now of Bristol, was the first 
pastor of the church, and during bis mini- 
stry the cause flourished. On his removal 
Mr. Danievt took the pastoral charge. 
To him succeeded Messrs. INGLES, JONES, 
Evans, and GABRIEL the present pastor. 
The hearcrs amount to two or three hun- 
dred : the church consists of about forty 
members. 

CoLLumptTon.—Mr. WiLu1am Cromp- 
TON was the first dissenting minister set- 
tled at this place, though no authentic 
account can be given concerning the time 
of his first settlement, or of his death. 
He preached in a dwelling-house some 
years after the Revolution. It is conjec- 
tured that the late meeting-house was 
built in 1694. Mr. Ricnarp Evans, the 
grandfather of the late Mr. Evans, of 
Appledore, was chosen minister of this 
congregation in 1698. Here he con- 
tinued till his death in July 1743. He 
officiated for a few years previously to his 
arrival at Collumpton, at Southbarns, 
near Staverton, the place of his nativity. 
He published a little tract ‘‘ On Holiness,” 
and was a very worthy man and well re- 
spected. The congregation was now des- 
titute of a minister for some time. In 
1745, Mr. Ropert Guass succeeded. He 
removed to Yeovil in 1746. ‘The congre- 
gation were again destitute till 1748, 
when Mr. THomas CHAPMAN settled 
amongst them. After a residence of three 
years and a half at Collumpton, he re- 
moved to Totnes. The pulpit was now 
principally supplied by Mr. Hook, till 
the year 1754, when Mr. SAMUEL Mor- 
GAN settled here. He died about 1795, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Davis, the pre- 
sent minister. The number of hearers and 
communicants belonging to this interést, 
was much more considerable formerly than 
at present. The old meeting-house held 
about 3 or 400 people, and was, at one 
time, well attended. In 1795, the number 
of hearers was about 70 or 80. The 
number at present is still less. The 
old meeting-house has recently been pulled 
down, and one corresponding better with 
the present number of hearers erected. 
The sentiments of the present minister and 
congregation are decidedly Anti-trinita- 
rign. 

CotyTon.—lIt is but a very im 


account that can be given of this church, 
as no records have been preserved. It 
appears from the life of the famous Dr. 


Manton, that he was the curate of this 
place, and probably sowed the seeds of 
nonconformity. Mr. John Wilkins, the 
vicar of the parish, was one of the worth 

confessors who sacrificed worldly interest 
to conscience, and quitted ‘his valuable 
living at the ever-memorable Bartholo- 
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mew Day. Where he afterwards lived, 
and when he died, is not known. The 
nonconformists at Colyton, as the old 
persia of the congregation remember to 

ve heard, suffered great hardships in 
common with their neighbours, and used 
to meet in a wood when they had oppor- 
tunity. When the Duke of Monmouth 
landed at Lyme, which is hardly seven 
miles from Colyton, several of that town, 
animated with a warm zeal for their reli- 
gion and liberties, which seemed to be in 
a tottering state, under a popish king, 
flocked to his standard, for which four of 
them suffered death, being executed as 
traitors near the market place, and died 
with great piety, resolution, and con- 
stancy. One of them being asked, if it 
did not grieve him to think how his body 
would be mangled, and his quarters ex- 
posed in the highways, nobly answered, 
*<« It matters little, the resurrection will 
restore all with advantage.’ After King 
William was seated on the throne, and 
the Act of Toleration was passed, a dwell- 
ing-house was fitted up, which, though 
mean and inconvenient, was very well at- 
tended. Mr. RicHarp TARRANT, once a 
Fellow of Brazen Nose College, in Ox- 
ford, and to whom Dr. Calamy gives the 
character of a very pious, prudent, and 
learned man, and qualified for an eminent 
station, was ejected from the Rectory of 
Musbury. Whether he lived to the Resto- 
ration does not appear, it is only said of 
him, that he chose to burn out in the 
service of Christ in an obscure corner, 
where he was silenced. Mr. Joun GiLt 
also gave up the living of Shute. These 
were parishes bordering upon Colyton, 
and many of the inhabitants of each were 
nonconformists. No minister, according 
to the last accounts that can be obtained, 
was settled with the congregation prior to 
Mr. John Kerridge, who, being a school- 
master in Lyme at the Restoration, was 
ejected for his nonconformity. [See 
Sareeny»geeee 266,420.) It is likely this 
was r. Kerridge, who was engaged in 
the ordination of the famous Mr. George 
Trosse, of Exeter, in the very dangerous 
season of ution. He was much 
afflicted with the stone, and in his latter 
days, with a lowness of spirits, bordering 
upon melancholy, which led him often- 
times to imagine he could not preach, 
which, however, he did to the satisfaction 
of his people, when any of them could 
prevail. on him to go into the pulpit. He 
died in 1705, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Rosewe1, of whom nothing more can 
be said, than that when he was old, he 
was desired by many of the congregation 
to consent to their choosing an assistant, 
with a promise, that his salary should not 
be lessened. This caused a division, and 
he preaclied for the remainder of his days 
in another house to a sinall part of the 


(July, 
congregation who adhered to iim. On bis 
death, some of them became Antipsedobap- 
tists, and Mr. Fisher, one of their number, 
and a tradesman of the town, was their mi- 
nister. It was not verylong, however, before 
this little Society was dissolved. Mr. Bat- 
TEN, (afterwards of Ottery, and who died at 
Ilminster, in Somersetshire, in the year 
1773, being of a very great age,) together 
with Mr. Youatr, supplied the old con- 
gregation and the neighbouring one of 
Sidmouth, till Mr. Youatt took the care 
of Colyton upon himself. He was a man 
of very excellent character, and though he 
has been dead, (this was written in 1794, 
more than 30 years, is still spoken of wi 
honour. A — forced him to resign 
some time before his death, but by admir- 
able prudence and economy, without being 
parsimonious, he saved enough out of his 
salary, and £500. brought him by his 
wife, to live decently, and to leave £1,000. 
to his three children. Mr. SLaver, (who 
afterwards married one of his daughters,) 
succeeded him, and soon after his being 
chosen, a neat and commodious house 
was built. He died in 1761, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. TouLtmin, who had received 
his education at Mr. Coward’s Acatlemy in 
London. He was very popular, and the 
congregation increased under him; but 
altering his sentiments as to baptism, he 
removed to Taunton in 1765, on the invi- 
tation of the Baptist Society in that town. 
Mr Anstis was the next pastor, who staid 
but a short time. He removed to Brid- 
port, being desired by the corporation of 
that town to undertake the care of a school 
there, and a neighbouring congregation 
inviting him at the same time to be their 
pastor. The congregation had not a set- 
tled minister for four years, and by this 
means was lessened; but in July 1772, 
Mr. Cornisu, educated at Mr. Coward’s 
Academy, accepted an invitation, and was 
ordained in the following May at Taunton, 
with two other ministers. He is the pre- 
sent minister (1794.) The number of 
hearers hardly exceeds 100; the commu- 
nicants in 1774, were 44: £17. 10s. per 
annum has been left to the place. The 
Presbyterian fund likewise allows £6. 
per annum to the minister, but notwith- 
standing these helps, the salary is much 
below £40. per annum (1794.) 

Mr. Cornish, who was the author of a 
respectable piece on the History of Non- 
conformity, and of other tracts, died in 
1824. He was an Arian in sentiment. 

Crepiton.--Mr. Ropert Cary, one 
of the ejected ministers, was the father of 
dissent in this town. He preached in a 
private house near the Broad Street. Mr. 
PETER JILLEARD was ordained here Oct. 
21,1824. Two sermons, preached on the 
occasion by Messrs. Withers and Enty, 
were printed in 1725. 8vo. Mr. Josiau 
Eveveicu, well known by his writings 
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against Arianism, succeeded him. About 
the year 1731, the present meeting-house 
at Bowden Hill, was erected. It was con- 
structed for the accommodation of one 
thousand persons, and is believed to have 
been filled at that period. On the death of 
Mr. Eveleigh, in 1736, Mr. Micaian Tow- 
GooD, the celebrated champion of dissent, 
succeeded to the pastoral charge. Mr. 
TowGoop was ordained in 1723, and Mr. 
Withers’s sermon on that occasion was 
printed. Whilst he remained at Crediton, 
the congregation prospered. On Mr. 
Towgood’s removal to Exeter, Mr. JouN 
Berry succeeded to the pastoral office. 
Mr. Berry was educated under Dr. Dod- 
dridge, but embraced the Arian system, 
on which account a division of the con- 
gregution took place in 1756. Mr. Joun 
Hoaa, of Exeter, preached here for some 
time after Mr. Berry’s decease. To Mr. 
Hogg succeeded Mr. WILLIAM JILLEARD 
Hort. On Mr. Hort’s removal, Mr. 
Tuomas Reyne it, from Daventry Aca- 
demy, became minister of the congre- 
gation, but under him the congregation 
decreased considerably. On leaving Cre- 
diton, he resigned the ministry. To bim 
succeeded Mr. C, Hotton, from Dart- 
mouth. This gentleman soon left, and the 
pulpit was supplied for a considerable 
space of time by Messrs. BRANsBY and 
Henry SHurTEs, from the Exeter Academy. 
Mr. Joun Epwarps was the next minister. 
He died at Crediton, and was followed by 
Mr. Lewis, from Wales, who died shortly 
after his settlement here. Mr. HENRY 
Davies, also from Wales, now became the 
minister of this congregation; he subse- 
quently removed to Taunton. Mr. Lewis 
Lewis, from York College, succeeded. 
On his removal to Dorchester, Mr. G.P. 
Hinton, from Dr. Ryland’s academy, at 
Bristol, took the charge of this congre- 
gation. Mr. Hinton left Crediton in 
1823, and Mr. Jouns succeeded: the at- 
tendance is very limited. Many endow- 
ments, however, in land and money, belong 
to this interest. A Sabbath school, con- 
oane about eighty children, are taught 
ere. 

CREDITON. Independent.--This cause 
originated in the dissatisfaction manifested 
by many of the church and congregation 
assembling at Bowden Hill, with Mr. 
Berry’s sentiments. On their first se- 
cession, they assembled for worship in a 

rivate room, where Messrs. Darracort, 

EARSALL, and others, preached to them. 
In 1757, the present meeting-house was 
erected and supplied for some time by the 
students from Mr. Laington’s academy at 


Ottery St. Mary’s. Mr. SAMUEL Ban- 
COMBE, from that academy, was the first 
minister ordained over this church. “On 
the death of Mr. Lavington, Mr. B. re- 
moved to Ottery. From this period, the 
pulpit was supplied by various ministers, 
till. the year 1777, when Mr.. Tuomas 
Jones, from Dr. Davis’s academy, at 
Abergavenny, was ordained pastor. Mr. 
Jones left Crediton in 1781, and the place 
of worship was shut up, excepting on one 
evening in a month, when Mr. THomas 
Hatcn, from Exeter; came and preached 
to the few remaining hearers. In the year 
1802, Messrs. CoBBIN and ALLEN came 
alternately once a fortnight, on week days, 
to supply the pulpit, and occasionally on 
the Sabbath, and in the following year, 
Messrs. BisHop and VARDER, of Ottery, 
undertook to preach alternately every Sab- 
bath for one year. By the labours of 
these gentlemen, a congregation was again 
raised, and in 1804, Mr. JoHN INNES, 
from the Western Academy, was ordained 
over them. Under him the congregation 
considerably increased ; a gallery erected, 
and the interior of the meeting-house new- 
modelled. In 1808, Mr. Innes removed, 
and the Wesleyans established an interest. 
In 1809, Mr. INGRAM CoBBIN accepted a 
call from the church, and remained. here 
till 1814, when the church was again left 
destitute. About this time a Baptist cause 
was commenced. Mr.S. KiNG now sup- 
plied the pulpit for one year, and Mr. 8. 
Spink, for two years. The students from 
the Western Academy preached here on 
the Sabbath, till in 1821, Mr. W. P. Davies, 
from Wellingborough, undertook the pas- 
toral charge. This interest enjoys some en- 
dowments. A Sabbath school was esta- 
blished in 1807, which amounted latcly to 
100 children. 

CreEDIToN. Baptist.--A baptist cause 
was commenced here in 1814, principally 
from the congregation of the Independent 
Meeting. In 1816, Mr. JoHN AXNERD 
MITCHELL, was ordained pastor. He left 
in 1821, and was succeeded by Mr. Joun 
Cocks. During the ministry of this latter 
gentleman, a meeting-house has been 
erected. This interest supports a Sabbath 
school. A baptist cause existed here at a 
very early period in the last century, but 
it has long since become extinct, and the 
meeting-house is converted into a private 
dwelling. In the year 1736, Mr. Joun 
StTarcu was the minister of this congre- 
gation ; in that he published a sermon 
against popery, in 8vo. 

(To be continued.) 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The ‘twenty-sixth Anniversary of the 
Religious Tract Society was held at the 


City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
Street, on Friday, 13th May, 1825, at 
half past six in the morning, as usual. 

An Abstract of the Report was read, 








from which it appeared that the operations 
of the Society had considerably increased. 
The grants of paper, tracts, and money, 
to foreign societies, missionaries, and 
gratuitous issues at home and abroad, 
during the past year, with the attendant 
expenses, exceed the sum of £2,800; 
being more than the whole amount of 
subscriptions, donations, legacies, and 
contributions during the same period, 
The Report also referred to the attention 
given by the Committee to increase the 
number of their publications upon the 
doctrines and truths of the Reformation, 
and noticed the considerable grants (ex- 
ceeding 70,000 tracts) for circulation in 
Ireland at the present important period. 

The resolutions were proposed by Al- 
derman Brown, Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rev. 
T. Mortimer, Rev. R. Pope, Dr. Morri- 
son, Rev. John Clayton, S. Dwight, W. 
Reeve, S. Kilpin, W. Urwick, J. Hooper, 
and others, who referred to the opera- 
tions of the Society; and pleaded its 
cause with much .earnestness; but the 
most important and interesting events of 
the day arose from a circumstance quite 
unexpected, as well as novel in the anni- 
versaries of these institutions. 

A few Roman Catholics repeatedly en- 
deavoured to interrupt the proceedings, 
but were told, that, not being members 
of the Society, they could not claim any 
right to take a part in the business of the 
Society, and were: prevented from pro- 
ceeding by the general expressions of in- 
dignation manifested at their interference, 
At length, however, on their vociferating 
against some ments and facts brought 
forward by the Rev. R. Pope and Rev. W. 
Urwick, those gentlemen promised to 
stay after the regular business of the 
meeting was ‘gone through; and if the 
Roman Catholic gentlenien then wished 
to state their ‘objections, they would 
reply. 

'Phis course was adopted. When the 
business of the Society was concluded, 
Joseph -Reyner, Esq., the Treasurer, left 
the Chair, and Alderman Key was re- 
quested to’ act as Chairman. The two 
Roman Catholic gentlemen who had been 
most ‘prominent in obtruding themselves 
upon the meeting, a Mr. Fitzgerald and a 
Mr. Routh, were admitted to the plat- 
form, and allowed to address the meeting 
as long as they pleased, und to bring for- 
ward all the arguments and assertions 
they thought proper to advance, and en- 
couraged te state them with the utmost 
freedom, except on political points, 
which were carefully avoided. They were 
severally ied to by Mr. Po ope and Mr. 
Urwick, who, in the spirit of Christian 
meekness, and in the most able manner, 
refuted the miserable sophistries and mis- 
representations of their opponents, and 
fully exposed to the light of day the sys- 
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tem of Popery as opposed to the funda- 


mental truths of the Gospel. It is im- 
possible to notice the particulars in these 
pages; and it is less necessary, as a 
sketch of the proceedings is now pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 
The result was highly gratifying to the 
numerous assembly, (about twelve hundred 
persons,) who listened with the utmost 
interest and attention to this discussion, 
which lasted for more than two hours 
after the meeting of the Society had 
closed; so that the whole proceedings 
were not terminated till after twelve 
o’clock—when Alderman Key shortly ad- 
dressed the meeting, thanking them for 
their attention to both parties, and re- 
marked the conviction which appeared to 
be brought home to all present of the 
value and importance of the traths of the 
Gospel, as set forth by the advocates of 
the Reformatiun. 

The result of this meeting, we trust, 
will satisfy Romana Catholics as to the im- 
policy of continuing to obtrude themselves 
upon Protestant assemblies, to embar- 
rass and interrupt the proceedings. It will 
also be a means of making the active pro- 
ceedings of the Religious Tract Society 
more extensively known, and of producing 
increased assistance to its funds; which is 
the more necessary, as the total amount 
it received from the public the last year 
did not exceed. £2,300—a sum utterly in- 
adequate to the extensive operations of 
the Society in disseminating divine truth, 
both at home and abroad, and especially 
in the sister kingdom. 

The publications of the Religious Tract 
ae during the past year exceeded one 

hundred ; many of which were upon the 
important subjects just adverted to, and 
may be procured at the Depository, 56, 
Paternoster- Row. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Unitarian Marriage Bill—In the House 
of Lords, the Marquis of Lansdown moved 
the second reading of this. Bill on Friday 
evening, June 3, which was supported by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as ‘* tending 
to get rid of that unhallowed equivocation 
which now, under the sanction of law, 
was practised at the altar.’’ The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells opposed the principle of the 
Bill, and contended that the declaration of 
the "marriage service in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were intro- 
duced into the Unitarian form of prayer 
for baptism. ‘The Bishop of Litchfield sup- 
ported the bill, because he believed that: the 
more distinction was drawn between the 
Church of England and the Unitarian 
body, either with respect to marriage or 
any other ceremony, the better for the 
cause of genuine Christianity. The Lord 
Chancellor declared that it was first neces- 
sary to legalise Unijtarian doctrine, which 
was still contrary to law, for though the 
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9th of William III. had been very properly 
repealed, on account of its severe penal 
enactments, yet the denouncement of Uni- 
tarian doctrines formed a portion of the 
common law of the land. And he would 
caution them against holding out a sanc- 
tion to the principles of a sect, who de- 
clared the Church of England to be blas- 
phemous. Lord Liverpool adverted to the 
Chancellor’s statement, and then said, 
** the strongest argument against the Bill 
was, that the same privilege must be ex- 
tended to other classes of dissenters. For 
his own part he had no objection to such 
a principle, though he apprehended it would 
be impossible to bring forward any gene- 
ral law applicable to all cases, but where- 
ever a sect was sufficiently numerous to 
attract the notice of the legislature, he 
thought it would be right to grant them 
that privilege. He did not see what possible 


objection a church which did not consider itself’ 


infallible, but on the contrary, considered the 
right of dissent as part of its own principle, 
could have to the adoption of such a measure. 
The Bishop of Chester was in favour of the 
principle, but had many objections to se- 
veral provisions of the present bill, he 
would therefore oppose it. Lord Redesdale 
was decidedly against the measure. Lord 
Calthorpe supported it, and the Marquis of 
Lansdown replied. The House divided, 
For the second reading--present 32 
Proxies 20—52 
Aaainst the 2d reading—present 31 
Proxies 25--56 
Majority against the Bill, 4. 


The Outrages at Barbadoes.—On Thurs- 
day evening, June 23, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. F. Buxton introduced the 
outrages connected with the destruction of. 
the Wesleyan chapel in Bridgetown, Oct. 
1823, and which compelled the excellent 
Missionary, Mr. Shrewsbury, to flee un- 
der the most distressing circumstances to 
St. Vincent. The honourable member 
detailed the particulars. of this disgraceful 
transaction with great eloquence and feel- 
ing, and with an accuracy which Mr. 
Wilmot Horton himself admitted. After 
Mr. W. Smith and Mr. Butterworth had 
spoken in just reprobation of the outrages, 
Mr. Canning ad the House, and 
declared the act to be ‘* most unjustifiable, 
wholly indefensible, a violation of law, 
and a defiance of authority,” and closed 
by moving an important resolution to the 
following effect :—‘‘ That this House hav- 
ing taken into its most serious considera- 
tion the papers laid on the table relating 
to the demolition of the Methodist chapel 
at Barbadoes, deem it their duty to de- 
clare, that they view with indignation that 
most daring and scandalous violation of 
law ; andhat they have seen with satis- 
Majuet the instructions — = 

jesty’s Secretary ‘of State lo- 
nies to the Governor. of. Barbadoes, to 
prevent the recurrence of similar acts of 
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outrage: and they beg tO assure*his Ma- 
jesty of their readiness to concur in all. 
measures calculated to secure ample pro- 
tection, and religious toleration for all his 
Majesty’s subjects in the West India Colo- 
nies.” Mr. Brougham followed, and ap- 
plied his powerful sarcasm to a curious 
report of the newly created Bishop of 
Jamaica on the religious state of the 
negroes. After short addresses from Mr. 
Bernal, Mr. Manning, and Dr. Lushing- 
ton, the resolution was agreed to nem con. 


Case of Captain Atchison and Lieutenant 
Dawson.—These Christian officers, after 
having been a year under arrest, have 
been dismissed from his Majesty’s service, 
by the sentence of a Court Martial at. 
Malta, over which a Roman Catholic 
foreigner presided, for hesitating to per- 
form religious ceremonies connected with 
the Roman Catholic Church. By this 
sentence it appears, that while the reli- 
gious scruples of Mahometan and Popish 
soldiers in the British service are uni- 
formly regarded—a Protestant officer, 
who respectfully states his conscientious 
doubts of the propriety of firing a salute 
upon the elevation of the Host, or the 
procession of some contemptible saint, is 
to be visited by the severest penalties. 
We are alarmed by these concessions to 
an idolatrous church, and grieve that our 
country has lost the service of two zealous, 
intelligent, efficient officers from such a 
cause. These Protestant confessors were 
wholly dependent on their commissions: 
for their support, and therefore a sub- 
scription, we are happy to say, is opened 
for their benefit, to which we trust many- 
will contribute. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived at Messrs. Hankeys, . Fenchurch. 
Street, and by the Trustees, H. Drum- 
mond, W. C. Wilson, B. Shaw, J. Butter- 
worth, and A. Haldane, Esqrs. 

The Formation of a Society for Promoting 
Christian Instruction in London.—The state 
of religious destitution in which the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants of 
London is found—induced several mini- 
sters and gentlemen to call a public meet- 
ing at Albion Chapel, Moorgate, on Tues- 
day evening, 7th of June, for the esta- 
blishment of a Society to Promote Chris- 
tian Instruction by the preaching of the 
Gospel in destitute neighbourhoods—the 
establishment of prayer meetings and 
Sabbath Schools—the circulation of tracts, 
accompanied with systematic visitation, 
and by the formation of gratuitous circu- 
lating libraries, with the use of every other 
legitimate method which may be sug 
gested. A very large and respectable 
audience assembled—J. Key, Esq. Alder- 
man and Sheriff, took the Chair, and the 
Rev. C. Hyatt offered prayer, and the‘ 
meeting was successively addressed with 
great effect by W. A. Hankey, Esq., Rev. 
S. Curwen, Thomas Wilson, Esq. Rev. J, 
Fletcher, M, A. Je Arundel, Dr. Styles, 
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Thomas Challis, Esq., Rev. J. Blackburn, 
J. Davis, H. Lacey, R. Philip, of Liver- 
pool, J. Dunn, and J. B. Brown, Esq. 
LL. D. The Socicty was formed, its regu- 
lations established, and Thomas Challis, 
Esq. of Artillery Place, appointed Trea- 
surer; and the Rev. J. Blackburn, of 
Pentonville ; and the Rev. J. Davis, of 
Hare Court, Secretaries. The meeting 
closed with an address from the worthy 
Sheriff. Several handsome subscriptions 
were received. We trust this important 
Society may receive that zealous support 
which its great object imperatively demands, 

Chapels Opened.—On Sabbath, the 27th 
of March, a small plain chapel was opened 
for the use of seamen, at the Broomiclaw 
of Glasgow. The Rev. John Smyth, of 

St. George’s, in whose parish the chapel 
stands, preached at eleven o'clock. The 
Rev. Gavin Struthers, of the Relief, at two 
o’clock, and the Rev. John Mitchell, 
D.D. of the United Secession, at six 
o’clock in the evening. 

. A neat congregational chapel, capable 
of accommodating nearly 500 persons, 
was opened at South Shields on Tuesday, 
5th April. Mr. Parsons, of York, preached 
in the morning from Exodus xx. 24. Mr. 
Stowell, of North Shields, in the after- 
noon from 2 Cor. x. 4,5. Owing to the 
interest excited by Mr. Parson’s visit, 
the Methodist friends very liberally offered 
the use of their chapel, which holds 1800, 
for the evening service, when Mr. P. ad- 
dressed a crowded audience from Jeremiah, 
vi..10, . The devotional services of the 
oor mere conducted by Messrs, Matheson, 
of Durham, Stratten and Jones, of Sun- 

3; Brown and Crook, (Baptist 

Ministers of the town,) Gibbs, of New- 
castle ; and Gollop, of Darlington. The 
engagements of evening were closed 
with an impressive prayer by Mr. Ratcliffe, 
the senior Methodist preacher of the dis- 
trict. The collections amounted to £44. 

On Monday, May 30, the foundation of 
an ipéepontent Chapel, (the dimensions 
of whieh are to be 36 feet by 45), was 
laid at Bawtry, Yorkshire. An address, 
founded on Nehemiah, ii. 20. ‘* The God 
of heaven he will prosper us; therefore, 
we his servants will arise and build,” was 
delivered on the spot by Rev. Samuel 
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Nichols, Minister of the Independent con- 
gregations of Bawtry and of Ranskill, Notts. 

Ordinations.--Tuesday, April 26, the Rev. 
William Brewis, from the College at Ro- 
therham, was ordained pastor of the Church 
of Christ, assembling in the Independent 
Chapel, Lane End, Staffordshire, The 
Rev. J. Conder, of Burslem, introduced 
the service of the morning by prayer, 
and reading appropriate portions of Scrip- 
ture; the Rev. T. Sleigh, of Newcastle, 
delivered the discourse on the Nature and 
Constitution of a Christian Church, and 
proposed the questions ; the Rev R. Rich- 
ards, of Market-Drayton, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer, which was accompanied by 
the Jaying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery ; the Rev. James Bennett, Theo- 
logical Tutor of Rotherham Independent 
College, gave the Charge, and the Rev. 
T. Tallis, of Alton, concluded with prayer. 
The Rey. J. Johnson, of Cannock, com- 
menced the evening service, by reading 
and prayer ; when the church and congre- 
gation were addressed by the Rev. R. W. 
Newland, of Hanley. 

The Independent cause in this populous 
town, was commenced about six years 
ago, by the Rev. J. Conder. A neat 
chapel, which will seat five hundred 
hearers, has been since erected ; and both 
the church and congregation are in a pros- 
perous and an increasing state. 

On Wednesday, June 8, 1825, John 
Philip was publicly set apart to the office 
of pastor, over the united church of the 
congregation of Independent Dissenters 
of Weldon and Corby, in the county of 
Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. Mr. Pickering, of Brigstock, 
introduced the service by reading a suit- 
able portion of Scripture and prayer. 
The Rev. Mr. Notcutt, of Welbarston, 
delivered the introductory discourse, and 
asked the usual questions. The Rev. Mr. 
Chater, of Kebworth, offered up the ordi- 
nation prayer; the Rev. Mr. Scott, of 
Rowell, gave the charge from Jer. xxiii. 
22. The Rev. Mr. Green, of Uppingham, 
preached to the people from Deut. i. 38. 
The Rev. Mr. Toller, of Kettering, preached 
in the evening from Acts ii. 42,. The ser- 
vices were numerously attended, and pecu- 
liarly interesting and impressive. 
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Communications have this.month been -receiyed.from Rev. J..Thornton—W. J. 
Hope--T. Sharp--Charles Williams—-James Churchill--James Deakin—Walter Scott 
-- H. Evison--Jobn Philip--T. Golding—Samuel Ives—John Blackburn—W. Orme— 


William Davis—J. H, 


Also from Messrs. Z.—Jacobus--B.—H. R.--W.- B. Kilpin—-P. C.—-Episcopns--. 


Suburbanus--T. Wilson. 


Our readers are generally informed of the death of Dr. Abraham Rees; we hope to 
present them with an extended notice of that gentleman in our next.- 
Critical remarks on the Barren Fig Tree will appear in our next. 
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